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ANTED, in a Select School in the North of 

land, a YOUNG MAN about 24 years of age, to take the 

EPARTMENT. He will have the supervision of the 
the hours of recreation. 

ress “ Rey, B. A.,” Broombank-house, Sheffield. 


ENGLISH 
Boarders 


OSA BONHEUR.—In consequence of the 
late arrival of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s PICTURE of THE HORSE 
FAIR, the FRENCH EXHIBITION of FINE ARTS will remain 
OPEN till the 8th of September. 
121, Pall-mall 





MB. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 
terrace, now hf WYNDHAM-ST RERT, Bryanstone-square, 
daints his Friends that he continues to INSTRUCT CLERICAL 
other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes in Families and 
for English generally, and to engage for Public Readings 


and 
Peronricat INSTRUCTION in the ART of 
POETICAL yo as adapted to the several purposes of 
peakin, ees for the ging. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.A. 
eink Cheats e en of the Elder English Poets, and the prace 
be + of General El ocuti 
Address 2, 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 


| Dag tape meinen for YOUNG GENTLE- 
aay! bo geerdnd maniage.—The Advertiser, a gentleman of great 
a School for ‘troublesome Boys, where the 
Pupils are pony with the utmost k U ptionable refe- 
rences. Terms, Fifty Guineas. 

Apply, Mr. MaIBEN, Stondon-house, near Brentwood, Essex. 


B Macancs in .—E DUCATION.—There are 
VACANCIES in a first-class Establishment, where only twelve 
ladies are spoekyes. A Protestant Foreign Governess resides in 




















ge ouse. Signor F. Lablache, Herr Kuhe, Messrs. E. de Paris, 
~~ and other eminent Professors attend. References to parents 
—Address the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Portland-place, 


Making Parade, Brighton. 


NIVERSITY of LONDON, &c.—A first- 
class B.A. and M.D. PREPARES GENTLEMEN privately or in 
class for the Matriculation, Medical, and Arts Examinations, the Pre- 
liminary at the Hall, the Fellowship Examinations, &c.—Full MS. and 
printed Notes forwa: rded. 
dress “ A, Z.,"’ Ferriman’s, Stationer, 49, Albany-street, 
Regent’s-park. 


(JROSVENOR PLACE SCHOOL OF 


ANATOMY and MEDICINE, adjoining St. George's Hospital.— 
The Winter Session will commence OCTOBER 1, 1855, Fees for the 
entire course of Lectures, 42 — Fees for Lectures and Hospital 
Practice (included), 70 guineas. 
Further particulars to be had of Dr. LANKESTER, 8, Saville-row, and 
of Mr. R. W. BURFORD, at the School, Grosvenor-place. 


Try 
DUCATION.—ESTABLISHMENT for 
YOUNG LADIES, College House, Upper Clapton, four miles 
from London, is situate in the most healthy of the suburban environs, 
and is in every way adapted to the purposes of a school. The house 
is com jous and well ventilated, and the grounds extensive and 
open. Inclusive terms, 30 and 40 guineas, and the quarter can com- 
mence from the day of entrance. «+ 
pectuses, containing references and every ather particular, 
forwarded on application to the Principal. 


ST. MARY'S HALL, St.  Mary’s-road, 

Canonbury, Islington, on the prinelptes of Queen's College, will 

penta THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, when a LECTURE will be 

at 7 o'clock, ‘on the pooped importance of Education to 

Funaaa by the Rev. J. F. DENHAM, M.A., F.R.8., Reetor of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, &c., Author of “ Spelling Book on New Principles.” 

Free admission to ladies and gentlemen upon giving their card. The 
early entrance and punctual! return of pupils is particularly requested. 
SARAH NORTHCROFT, Principal. _ 


USICAL ADVANTAGES.—A Lady of 
onsiderable experience in Tuition receives into her family 
EIGHT. YOUNG LADIES, who receive the kindness, care, and atten- 

















tion of home; whilst their moral and intellectual culture is made an | 


object of paramount importance. The course of instruction includes a 
thorough — Education, with Latin and French. Vacancy for a 
Governess Pupil. 

___ Address “ C. M.,” Messrs. Chadfield and Son, Friar- gate, Derby. 


T,DUCATION.—In a Select Establishment for 
Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 


= with many advantages unattainable at a greater distance from | 


don, there are at present a few VACANCIES. The system pur- 
sued combines home comforts with religious, moral, and mental 
culture. A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 
ance. References kind itted to parents of Pupils. 
An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediately. 
Terms, which are inclusive, fo be had on application to wee WHITE, 
Ellerslie House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lewisham, Ken 


THE LEICESTER COLLEGIATE sc HOOL. 
Vice-Presidents 
The Right Hon, the Earl Howr. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount MAYNARD. 
Examiners. 
The Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN, Vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
The Rey. T. Jones, Vicar of St. Margaret's | — ester, &c. 
Head Master.—The Rev. A. HILL, M.A. 
Second Master.—P. J. F. GANTILUON, Es. ha A. 
Third Master.—The Rev. H. D. MILLETT, F » &e. 

Terms for Sons of Clergymen under Fourteen he ‘of age, Thirty 
Guineas per ananm during their continuance in the school. Those who 
enter above that age are charged Thirty-five Guineas. Young Gentle- 
men, not Sons of Chergyesen, are received at Forty Guineas per annum. 

Applications for prospectuses and copies of the reports of the ex- 
aminers to be addressed to the Head Master. 

The greater part of the boarders are in the Head Master's house; but 
parents who prefer their sons being placed with smaller numbers may 
obtain that adv vantage in the families of the Under Masters. 


LECTURE on the BIRTH, PARENTAGE, 

and ae tp a of a WATCH, illustrated by a variety of 
models, di of clocks and watches, having been 
delivered by Mr. BENNETT, F.R.A.S., last season, at the request of 
the Directors of the Russell and several Metropolitan Institutions, he 
is prepared to receive applications from other Societies for the next 
winter, where the locality is within easy reach of 65, Cheapside. 


IS 
O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Lady 
occupying a house 20 miles from London, in a most healthy part 

of Hertfordenine wishes to take the ENTIRE CHARGE of a CHILD 
about Two Years Old. Terms, with clothes and education, iocluding 
French and Music when old enough, 2 
young Orphan Family. As the Lady has no occ upation, would devo te 
the whole of her time to her young charge, in which she has had mue 
experience; and the highest references can be given. 

Address Mrs. R. C. SHEPHERD, Cotterells, Hemel Hempstead, 

Hertfordshire. 














O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A | 


Medical Gentleman and his Wife, of quiet and domestic habits, 
tesiding in a genteel airy situation, ov erlooking the River and Temple 
Gardens, and contiguous to the Law Courts, to King’s College, and the 
best Medical Schools, desire to RECEIVE one or two YOUNG GENTLE- 

EN intending to pursue Legal, Medical, or other professional studies in 
mdon, and to superintend their health, mc rrals, and domestic com- 
forts during their residence in Town. Highly respectable references 
exchanged, and terms not lower than 100 guineas per annum. 
Address (free) to “ Mepicus ” (No. 346), CRITIC Office, 
29 ,Essex-street, Strand. 











251. per year ; or the care of a | 


———____ -— — 





‘FLEMINGS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 


Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Cheaper sets than the 
above can be had, but not recommended. Next size, 5. 5s., including 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits € 
under. Next size, 11/. 1ls., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Photography chea per than any wholesale house in London at 
G peer FLEMING’S, 708, Oxford-street. — FIRST STEPS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by GIL BERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, Be The Art taught free to purchasers, and ex; perienced opers tors 
sent to give instructions at their own residence on mode rate terms. 

A LADY, of good family, though of small | 
income, has opened a repository for the reception and disposal 
of fancy goods of art and industry in all their varieties, the work of 
gentlewomen similarly circumstanced. She will be grateful for any 
ASSISTANCE those more favoured by fortune may bestow on an un- 
dertaking intended to aid numbers far more meritorious than bappy. 
Particulars may be obtained by applying to Mrs. HENRY, 137, 
Regent-street (priv: ate entrance). References are given to clergymen | 
and other persons of consideration. Attendance 2 till 6. 


at TEDDING CARDS.—T. STEPHENSON 

invites attention to his beautifully engraved patterns of WED- 
DING CARDS, enamelled Envelopes, At-home Notes, &c., a selection 
from which will be forwarded, post tree, on receipt of two dozen 


stamps.—Address to STEPHENSON'S General Stationary Warehouse, 
99, Oxford-street (the post-office, near Regent- circus.) 
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10007—_N E W 
LOAN COMPANY. 


107. to 
LIFE ASSURANCE and 
Office Hours from 9 to 6. 
THOMAS BOURNE, Resident Secretary 
_484, Oxford-street, Bloomsbury, London. : 





\ MEXICAN AND SOUTH AMERICAN 
COMPANY. 

"The THIRD INSTALMENT of TWO POUNDS per share on th 
additional shares in this Company is to be PAID to Messrs. Barel clay, 
Bevan, and Co., No. 54, Lombard-street, on or before the 31s : 

HYDE CLARKE, S$ 

_N, Gracechurch- street, August 7 75 1855. 


HE OBJECTS MOST TO BE DESIRED 
IN EFFECTING A LIFE ASSURANCE.—Th bene are, Perf 
Security and the Largest Benefits in proportion to the Contributic 
paid. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, which is now of Twenty- four Years’ 
standing, and possesses Accumulated funds, arising from the contribu- 
tions of martes only, to the amount of 910,8454, and has an Annual 
Revenue of 163,3 

The MU’ TUAL PRINCIPLE beir ng adopted, the entire surpluses or 
“Profits,” as ascertained Triennially, are allocated in addition to the 
sums Assured, and they present a flattering prospect to the Members. 
For example: beg 4 bg now payable on a Poli 
1831, is 15387. 6s, 9d., being a return of Sevent 
premiums paid je “middle- -aged lives, and Px 
years are similarly increased. 

The NEXT TRIENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS will take place 
on Ist MARCH 1856, and Policies effected previously will receive One 
Year's additional Bonus over those opened after that date. 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manage 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary 
Head Office —26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Office in London—126, BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 
Agent—W ILLIAM CooK. 


[MPERIAL | DRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 
WILLIAM R. Ronson, EsqQ., Chairman. 
HENRY DAY "IDSON, EsQ., Deputy-Chairman. 
The Scale of Premiums adopted by this office will be foun 




















one per cent. 
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1 very 


moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to the risk | 


incurred. 

Four-tifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the n insured, to an 
immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and ultimate extinction 
of future Premiums. 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of 
the whole term of life, may remain as a debt up y, to bey 
off at convenience ; or the Directors will lend sums of 50. and upw a 
on the security of Policies effected with this C: ympany for the whole 
term of life, when they have acquired an adequate v alue. 

SECURITY.—Those who effect Insurances with this C< mpany are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000, of which 140,000/. i 
invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual Societies. 
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The satisfactory financial condition of the Comps u 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the fo u wing stat 
ment: 

At the close of the last Financial Year the Sums 

Assured, including Bonus added, amounted to ... £2,500,000 
The Premium Fund to more than “s a 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source to 109,000 

Insurances, without participation a Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. AMUE L INGALL. Actuary. 





RAILWAY ACCIDEN NT INSURANCE.— 
16,2211. 5s. have already been paid as compensation for Fatal 
and other Railway Accidents, by the 





RAILWAY PASSEN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
SXAMPLES. 
10001. was paid to the Widow of . G, killed on the 24th Februa 


1852, secured by a payment of! 


3501 was paid to H.C. H. J. , Who was injured on the 3ist A gust, 
1853, secured by a Day ment fll, 
2001. was paid to W. P., severely injured on the I%h § > 


1854. secured by a payne nt of 17. 

For the convenien¢ frequent travellers, Peri 
grante d, which now cov 
in any class carriage on 











t an Annual Preininm of 20s 


"To ome 100. 
x Ditto 


Ditto 2 . 
Insurances can also be eff: d securing the same adva 
terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, a 
rates, which may be learned from the Company's Pr 
at the Of s, and at all the principal yay Stat 
A new class of Insurance has also | 
by Railway Accidents alone, without Compens itic nf 
To Insure 1000/. at an Annual Premium of. 
Ditto any sum not exceeding 10901. for the whole 
payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one payment of 3/. will 
The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, thi 
Company Insuring against Railway Accidents empower 
$e of Parliament to pay a commuted 8 ip Duty. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance (Office, WIL 
3, Old Broad-st reet, London 
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ran 


They are both fully attained in the SCOTTIS SH EQUITABL E 


y for 10001., effected in | 





| LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
E Inspection of their STOCK of a ANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of m and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French w Sie t-tree. &c., from 25 Guineas 
apwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-str ad CHAPPELL'S, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexio ouse of the same 


{ name. 
|-PHE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATIN 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. n, two guineas per annum, 
Subscribers annually pre sented with one guinea’s worth of Music. 
Daily News.—“ Unrivalled for the v: ty and quality of its contents.” 
Musical Times.—“ vIn com pletenes: ds perfectly alone.” 
Morning Post.— The Catalogue, cont: ining 42,000 works, necessary 
for every lover ofmeste.” r 
Obserrer.—“ We desire 
| such as thi 
Town Subscribers are s = pe i 
| six, guineas’ worth of music 
| Prospectuses on applic ation to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., Importers 
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Subseriy 












to witness the 














of Foreign Music and Publishers. 8 86, New, ant street. 

















EDITED yo pur’ na mip ss BY F Cc LERGY?} MAN. 
by post, 
AROCHL: AL ‘(MS.). SE "RMONS, based 
Discourses by BISHOP BEVERIDGE, and able fi 
| Congregation, are published every THURSDAY. First Thir 
| now ready. Prospectus gratis. 
| Address, “ MSS.,’ 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS —N 
tANGEMEN 


OPE and CO, PUBLISHERS, 


Marlborough-street, London, Ch ey no 
i 








Bath 

ny PUBLISHING 

16, Great 
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Commission fo 











lishing Works Printed by them ar I the athor has been refur 
his original outlay. They also Print in ‘ae first style GREATL 
UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; white their Publishing arrange- 
| ments enable them to promote the Interests of all Works ¢ ontrusted 
4} to their che arge. Estimates and ev ery parti war furnished gratuit usly 
ine ourse of post. 
London: Hore and Co., Courier and  Cinareh Reform Gazette Office, 






16, Great Mar 
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GAZETTE ~Ant i- -Tractarian and Anti-Erast 
»_S T 












every TUESDAY, he COU 
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Church Reform a day, 
| Ecclesiastical, Px al, and General Nev sof the We 


London: Hops and C o., 16, Great Marlborou gh-stre t. 
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h-street, Birmingham, Manuf facturers: 


kind 





vhand. Works 


| of Papier Mach hé Goods. Stock for Expor 
| Open to visitors pact, ; 
[PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 
} ARTICLES at DEANE'S TRONMONGE RY 1 FURNISHING 





WAREHOUSES. A 
| DRAY, and Co, dgo.—E 
| blished A.D. 17 


BAKERS CATALOGUE of C Cheap and 
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heological heyy 1- 
laneous; may be had gratis by sending one Penny Star meh » frar 4 
—_ 5 TTuox AS BAKER, 19, Goswell-street, London. 

VREE TR: ADE in BOOKS, Music, Maps, 
| Prints, &c.- is t in me Is. off mrt ree; 2d. 
discount in the Is. of ree, quart vs, peri- 
odicals, maps, prints, & e—t 02., 1d; 1 Ib., 4¢ 
| and 2d. foi ery additional 4 Ihe Where the exact amount is not 

known, the goods can be sent pr > payment 
} 8. and T. GILBERT, 4. Copth: 1-1 dings, Mc orgat e-street, City. 
Please copy the adaress. 
N VEWSPAP ERS—The TIMES or POST 
‘ the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
| HERALD. st "CHRONIC LYE, DATLY NEWS, or ADYE RTISER, 
| 20s. ; TEM (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBR, or STANDARD, 36s 
{ TIMES ( «l Day ), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 





°S BARKER, 19, 
»y-orders pr 


Throgmerton-s treet, E 
yable at chief office, Lonéen. 


par ER of LINEN FABRIC.—WARR’S 

LETTER and NOTE PAPERS are m ‘actured expressly 
for STEEL PENS on an improved pr i n 

| Linen Material, which renders their su 
tage not possessed by any p _ hav r 
a superiority of fini i 

! the defec ot of a greasy surface. 

l Ww. snd ll.8. W ARR, ! 
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erage tis lay is a s f ‘ ] R iy U R LE Y’s 
\! ICTES AN M a a ISL AN By Professor DISCOVERED ANTIDOTE for FEVER, CHOLERA, and othe r | 
a WILSON be leted in 4 volumes Diseases of the Blood. Published by request of the Sheriff of Worcester | 
- 1AM BLA —_ nt Londo und a numerous and unanimous audience, | 
o be Strand, pada all Booksellers. 
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ie Ar 6d.; De . — 
is.; Pars IT 1 Recensuit H iTTHE FERNS OF GRE AT BRITAIN. 
I i S and § Iustrat ed by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions, | 
RYB et oe I Sy y CHARLES JOHNSON, In 1 vol. elot 8%, 
; ards, price Ly f re ured, L4s. The Work contains Fi 1€ 
A DULTERATI 10N of POOD,, DR INK, and Plates and eae | 
Mf DRUGS “yi he tal for Comunittee of Ee ee 
s ( 8, a ged with indies —- 
The Publisher of the 





i: Sr Davin Barer, 48 Paternevter-o-____ | GLERICAL JOURNAL & UNIVERSITY 
CHRONICLE 
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lowing Statement of the Circulations of the 
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4083 of each number. 







QUORT-HAND rendered so simple as to be 
b sily a re 4 fons s. Montocue's system is re 
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> ive 6, 0 seven sia 1182 
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to DI By THOMAS H F.R.C.S 423 ‘3 





fhe CLERICAL Jou RNAL is publi shea on the sth and 22nd of 










































LAL , st _ | each month, and is edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, 
Teas 11D Fates TEA Sar . LL.D., Ph.D., Editor of the *‘ Journal of Sacred Literature,” 
P*: : ~STAR F ED she NEW Gt I] Eto rvanslator of the “Festal Letters of Athanasius,” and of 
r - ne ee Phe TRAC TELON: OLS eae Select Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus,” &e. 
net, 2 3 . ° ; Tw our pages or seventy-two columns, stamped, 97. ; 
EDWARD STA ( g cross. Ed gh: A. | Subs¢ will be supplied by post on the day of publication 
u Paris & 3, Rue de ta Pa und all other | gor 12s. 0 NLY FOR THE YEAR, being a reduction of more than 
ee 30 per ce A copy, a8 a specimen, sent to any person in- 
THE ORGAN, its HISTOR Y _and closing 1e@ postage- stamps to the Publisher, at the Of fice, 
ONSTI 1ON.— Messrs. ROB T ¢ KS i ave | 29 Essex-street, Strand. 
‘ thscribers to t! -expected The C vente AL JouRnNAL provides for the Clergy and Mem- 
by M NS ang | AUT f, that itis | bers of the Established Church a complete record of the 
es oe 4 ee ee pate shies weil progress of Religious Literature and Art, Home and Foreign: 
“Ree peg ag ee wi nas da com pl lete collection of the facts and news relating to 
: ( . I eton-8 Music Put the Church d the Universities, whi ch are of interest to all. 
s en 1 € Nay nitt if expressly “axaide controversy and speculation, leaving 
| [IMITED LIABILITY CHR NIC L E. 1 | t par me ournals that are the organs of particular sects 
. j deg Meso. Mi < ie he ike os om A dve tisements for the CuericaL Journat should reac] 
) rs we eal ith the ¢ a1 the 7th and 21st of each month, to 
INAT f ne for publication ot folowing day. 
i Market. ¢ Salen Se ee eee THE SCALE OF CHARGES IS AS FOLLOWS :— 

‘ 1 A us aD ree Imes, or twenty words ... ... ...£0 2 6 

\ $ postas st JOURNA sach additional line or ten words ... ... 0 0 6 

A I Eesex-street, Strand falf Column 119 0 

2 * i Litior itatning h ‘ hole Column 210 0 
, Eng ‘ insertions a reduction of 15 per cent., and for 






DA per cent. 
- lerical Empl it, &e., 

f not exceeding 
or le 88), 6d. 


six insertions a reduction ¢ 
Advertisements of Curacies and 
— ted ond Vacant, 2s. 6d. each, 
tou h suceeeding ten words 
Offices, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 









London. 
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vere MEMOIRS OF LIEUT. BELLOT ; 

er’s Hi r . with hs Journal of a Voyage in the Polar Seas in Search 
; ! t 1 yund of Sir John Franklin. 2vols. 21s. 

\ 5 8, 38 . 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. M.8.—The author of the poem, “ The Angel in the House,” with which 
our correspondent is so much delighted, is Mr. Coventry Patmore, 
whose volume entitled “ Tamerton Church Tower, and other poems, 
is also af very high merit. The second part of “The Angel" is in 
progress, but no probable date can be named for its public appearance. 
The frst part was dismissed by the Atheneum with a malicious and 
most disgraceful sneer. It has been reviewed with just praise ina few 
other quarters besides the CRITIC. 


—_—-— > = 


Yue Official Return of Stamps issued to all the news- 
papers from the Ist January to the 30th June of 
the present year has just been published. It indi- 
cates the same high position for Tue Criric, show- 
ing the average for each number of the following 
papers to be:— 

EXAMINER.......... 
CRITIC sontenmed a'so) 


4885 












ATHEN.£UM (unstamped also) . 3119 
SPECTATOR. ..........000 Aecesaehacqsbaabouangs 2955 
EPRI ocsisicessccceccsccceces 1596 
LITERARY 500 








THE CRITIC, 
Yonton Literary Saurnal. 





THE LITERARY WORLD: 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
SINCE our last impression, a tremendous coil has been 
made about the competitive examinations for the 


Indian Civil Service. The newspapers have thrown 

pen their columns to floods of corre spondence, and 
able editors have indulged the world with their 
enlightened views as to the best way of solving the 
lificulty—said difticulty being how to get the right 
man for the right place. In spite of all the illumina- 
tion which has been thrown upon the question, we 
caunot help thinking that the most i: mportant points 
have been ne; glected in favour of minor questions. 
Of what possible consequence, for example, can it be 
to the world at large whether, out of the number of 
successful candidates, Cambridge or Oxford supplied 
the larger number? To the Universities themselves 
this may be an interesting question enough to discuss, 
ind the result will, doubtless, be gratifying to the 
self-love of one or other of them ; but to the public 
at large the question is one of indifference. 

From the circumstances of the Universities it is 
perfectly well known that the best men (from their 
me int of view) will not present themselves as candi- 
iates either for the public service or that of the East 
India Company. The racehorse system, as it has been 

justly called, indis sposes the man who has taken an 
eminent academical position to further exertion; and 
his college will supply him with the means of leading 
what is called a life of lettered ease, but which is too 
frequently only an existence of luxurious idleness, for 

e rest of his days. Of course we know very well 
that high wranglers and classmen are to be found 
among the judges and bishops; but we also know 
very well that they are few out of many. Mean- 
w hile it is only the men upon whom the University 

stem has in a measure failed (that is to say, whom 
it has not succeeded in forcing into full University 
perfection) who will present themselves as competit: r3 
for public = ice. Mr. Hopkins (a name well 
known in Cambridge, and celebrated throughout 
the philosophical world) admits that the best 
University men are never likely to offer themselves 
in competition. Singularly enough, however, he 
asserts that the position in the tripos may be taken 
as an invariable test of relative superiority in intelli- 
gence, capacity, and capabilities,—even in habits of 
act uracy, punctuality, and industry. We appeal to 
the majority of University men, and ask if this can 
be supported; or rather if it is not perfectly well 
cnown that an inferior man may, by cramming book- 
work, take a higher position on the tripos than a far 
g under mathematician? ? “Another Cambridge Man” 
(also writing in the Times) states the truth very fairly 
when he says that, “if a man of 22 acquires any very 
considerable proficiency in mathematics, he does it 
to some extent at the expense, for the time, of his 
general knowledge, English literature, history, &c. 

If any one wishes to see how thoroug shly the real 
yhject of these examinations has been overlooked or 
misapprehended, let him glance over some of the 
minor correspondence on the subject. ‘“ Canta- 
brigiensis ” complains that ‘both in modern and in 

the ancient languages the papers were so easy that 
‘the best men had no sufficient opportunity of proving 
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heir superiority of scholarship over second-rate philo- | 
logists.” “D.'D.” thinks that “ no examination will 
satisfy the claims of justice unless it includes eminent 
scholars from Cambridge as well as from Oxford on | 
its board of classical examiners.” The only grain of 
sense to be winnowed from all this chaff comes from | 
a Liverpool man, who contends “ that a ready arith- 

metician, with a tolerable acquaintance with the | 
Oriental languages, as well as French or German, 
and well read in history and general literature, 
would be a much greater acquisition in any of the | 
presidencies than the most learned mathematician | 

or the profoundest scholar. We want the same class | 
of men in India that have originated and conducted | 
all ‘our immense public and commercial undertakings | 





| no weight but with the ignorant. 


| writes :—‘ 


F 
' at home and abroad, and few of these can get through 
' one of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 


3 quotations or comprehe nd a 
tithe of his metaphysics.” Perhaps the only really 
valuable result likely to come out of this discussion is 
the adoption of viva voce examinations. The balance 
of opinion seems decidedly in favour of this, the only 
rational means of testing a man’s coy ie 
capabilities. Of what service would all the a 
and mathematics in the world be to an offic ial wl 
= nervous, awkward, incapable of conciliating ? 
Whether from the interest which this question 
excited, or from some other cause, we cannot say, but 
it is certain that an immense amount of latent zeal 
upon educational sub‘ects has lately been stirred up 
throughout the country. At Southampton the othe 
day, the question of rird voce examin: ations was fully 
discussed by Mr. Cuapwick, C.B. (a gentleman who 
likes to have a finger in every popular pie), before the 
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Hants and Wilts Educational Societies, in unison 
with the London Society of Arts. On Saturday, the 
18th instant, the heir of the House of Der ad- 
dressed 15,000 persons, representing seventy of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire institutions, from the baleony 
at Knowsley, upon the necessity for aduit education. 
It reads like a clever speech, and it must have hives on 
so, for it produced (so say the reporters) ‘ an impres- 
sion on the minds of all present” that the Ho use of 
Derby was for “ trampling down the exclusiveness by 
which it has been so long the fashion to hedge the 





nobility.” But perhaps the most notable movement 
in this direction is the declaration of the new Bisuor 
of SALtispury, that he shall expect a hig her stan- 
dard of attainment from the candidates who apply for 






ordination. The schoolmaster is eviden abroad, 
and is determined to do his work. 

The Public Libraries and Museums Bill pass d last 
session is now beginning to bear fruit, and pro, jects 
are on foot throughout the country, especially in the 
northern counties, for forming establishments of this 
nature. Even in Treland the influen It, and Mr. 
FirzGErALp, M.P., with a liberality which does him 
eredit, has offered Ennis one hundred 
complete set of parliamentary papers as the nucleus 
for a public library. 
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As a stumbling - block to the onward move- 
ment, we are sorry to meet Mr. Epwarp Batnes, 


who has addressed a letter to Lord Suarressvry, 
in which he characterises the opening of Kew 
Gardens on Sunday as “the late retrograde move- 
ment on the observance of the Lord’s Day.” Mr. 
BAINES seems evidently to think that all religion is 
coming to an end in the world because the Spitalfields 
weaver can now do what every legislator may do on 
a Sunday afternoon in his own park (and shoul i thank 
God as he does it)—breathe air of heaven, 
and admire the loveliest works of nature in the ir most 
attractive state. Nor can we see much harm in Sir 
BENJAMIN Hat's military band in Kensington 
Gardens. Mr. Barnes may rest assured that these 
are not the things that lead to a desecration of the 
Sabbath. Let him go and contrast the decent and 
orderly throng who enjoy the fresh air and the music 
beneath the stately groves of ‘ Kingly Kensington,” 
with the infuriated mob who made Hyde Park a 
scene of riot not many Sundays back, and let him 
reme mbe ar that it was to over-pressure on these points 
that that real desecration of the Sabbath was due. 

The laureate and his “Maud” have 
godsends to the slashing crities, who have spatte:ed 
the bard's court-suit so filthily, that we begin to 
have a suspicion that the poem must have real merit 
somewhere hidden within it. The gentleman who 
** does the slashing ” for the Times is adjudged by his 
admirers to have written very smart things 
about this poem, more especially whe ore he compares 
“the poets of this generation” to ‘‘ the Kallipygean 
Venus, lifting up her drapery, and straining over her 
shoulder to gaze on the beauties of her person— 
painful her attitude, little can she see, and that little 
not of the best.” Do these enthusiastic admirers 
really understand this when they profess to admire 
this passage for its elegance and smartness? If so, 
we have little sympathy either with their sense or 
their taste. The same thing, said in English instead 
of in Greek, would have been universally acknowleged 
to be unadulterated blackguardism, and could not 
have been tolerated in the most crapulous publication 
which exists. Yet this gem of criticism is printed in 
the columns of the paper which was loudest in the 
expression of its 
tendency of a cheap press. The same critic complains 
of the modern poets that they traverse all science “in 
quest of knowledge ”—an objection which can have 
Is “ Paradise 
Lost ” to be complained of because its author evinces 
a thorough acquaintance with ancient history and 
ancient geography? But a few lines lower down, 
we find that splendid elegy “In Memoriam” de- 
nounced as “ dreamlike and ghostlike,” 
forted; for we know that Tennyson is avenged by the 
very act of his would-be destroyer. 

Apropos of “Maud,” an esteemed correspondent 
‘It is a curious fact, with 
Tennyson's new poem, ‘ Maud,’ that the greater part 
of the twenty-fourth section, beginning 

O that ‘twere possible, 

After long grief and pain, 

To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again! 
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many y mm ago—perhaps a 
Whether these lines, so long lying by, may 
have formed the kernel of the whole poem is a ques- 
tion for those who delight in such investigations.” 
The speculation is curious, and certainly deserving of 
attention. We shall be obliged if our corresponden 

will inform us what “annual” he refers to. A score 
of years ago the genus was very numerous. Mean- 
time there is another and a more splendid fragment 

“lying by,” which all true admirers of TENNYSON 
have earne stly desired, while deploring his late aber- 
rations, to see expanded into anvble poem. Need we 
name the “ Morte d’Arthur ?” 

Mr. THACKERAY, having brought his ““ Newcomes” 
to a close, is off to America wit a new batch of lec 
tures in his carpet- bag. Ther 
will supply the topics; and, 
little pass att red through his works, 
are the reverse of complin ientary to those ro} al per- 
sonages, his strictures wiil, doubtless, be very grati- 
fying to Transatlantic auditory. Whether he 
will afterwards deliver his lectures in this country 
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remains to be seen; but if we know anything of the 
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to cause an increase ir 
which it continues t 
enjoy proves that the directors need not despair of 
public support. On the shilling days the number of 
visitors now ranges from about eight to ten thou- 
sand, and on Tuesday last, on the eccasien of the 
Foresters’ fi te, bevond 28, The last 
new object of attraction in this world of attrac- 
tions is the collection of authentic views of the 
City and Harbour of Sebastopol, Perekop, Balaklava, 
Simferopol, Bakchi-Sarai, Kertch, &c., taken by 
C. ARLO sage 2 m artist who lived for s¢ 

the Crimea, attached to the Right Semeur 
= i 5 aa vive Prisce Woronzorr. rhe 
sketches, fifty-two in number, are displayed in the 
court known as the St ationery Court, on the ground- 
floor, adjacent to the Pompeian Court; lithographed 
copies are shortly to be pub lished by Messrs. Day and 
Soxs. Mr. Smupsoy’s views from before Sebast pol 
are also on view in this court. 
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will appreciate to the full t ollowing 

TO the GOOD and GE} E AR OU — 
Have 3 read Cardinal Wiseman’s rutiful tale 
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a most interesting opportunity of proving it. in 

(s suburb of London) there have been for ) 

‘atholies without a sh eph rd. hy sheep ‘they havi 

pana as sheep they have wandered, as sheep they 





died; leaving behind them an ever increasing numl 
| faithful, but neglected, of the wretched and mi-et 
with sin and its c meomitant consequences. For 
| they have had consolation imparted to them by i! 
| pastor, a ne chin monk, a zealous priest; be has provide 
| them with ‘Hole in the Wall,” a mere shed ; 
once a stable, is row little better than a hovel, 
has its small and verily beautiful altar. On 
Mysteries are daily offered up. From its altar cn _Sund 
may be seen, at both Masses, the building crau 
worshippers ; a crowd in its approaches and gar 
has a garden); there is scarcely a seat within, an 

















bare ground without. Oh! but what good is daily 
done with such humble means—bow many i 





touched with their past desolateness— ryt 
be saved through the instrumentality of th 
| is the time for Catholic hearts to beat, a1 dt 
act! Now, or never, for Peckham! Help us 
| necessities: the winter is approacl a ch 
built by then: the ground is bought, and hast 
Weh ope to lay the first stone in a few days. 
| Help us! Oh! for the faith of Fabiolo and Agnes 
their prayers on high cause the hearts of the Ci tholie 
England, Ireland, and Scotland to be practically tor 
Peckham. Contributions may be sent 








ing, 
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Of course, if the chapel must he built, it must; | whom he sees for the first time, and that with a just- 
but we decidedly think it a very unbusiness-like | ness and precision that confound.” ~The Great Rab- 
style to buy land without previously getting | bin must be certainly a most wonderful man, if he 
the money to pay for it. In an adjoining | can do but one half of what he promises. Another 
column of the Times we find an address to “MEN | choice specimen, though quite in another line, is the 
or Letrers,” making a munificent offer of five | announcement ofa literary venture, to be called the 
guineas to the author of the best advertisement for | Ladies’ Repository, to be “ conducted by females.” 


i s of a certain time-piece. ; , i 
Sie eise ts Jadlly duo, and Me Mn doubt by this | This paper is published by an association of ladies, and i 
4 ee re: : ’ > ‘ . | profits will be enjoyed by them. It therefore commends 
time paid to the author of this very advertisement. | itself to the favourable notice of all who would encourage the 
As an ingenious specimen of alliteration and amusing | efforts of females, while we trust its intrinsic merits, as a 
bombast, commend us to Professor ANDERSON’S | high-toned and useful publication, will secure for ita wide 
’ . ? } : 
lengthy composition, now going the round of the | circulation. The ladies connected with the paper wil call per- 
papers. Only one point below this is the flourish of sonally on our citizens generally, to solicit their names‘as sub- 

ts by “Tue Great Raper, Hirsu DANe- scribers. They trust thatall who can spare this small amount 
trumpe! 8 by i + an ae r ¥ 1 “| from their income will make it a point of honour to sustain 
MARK,” who “can with a single glance at a shut | this enterprise, which is the first ofthe kind ever undertaken 
book, tell with a most perfect accuracy the number | in England. 
of lines in any page of this book; and, should there | MP: 
be an engraving or plate of any kind on the page, he | Comment upon this is needless; but the offer on the 
will give of that an exact description. After looking | part of cove mae soonest’ Sia me paper to ps 
for a few seconds on the physiognomy, he can tell | on possible subscribers has decidedjy the charm o 
the character, temper, and habits of the individual | novelty. 
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We seldom look into the pages of our “ learned, 
chatty, and useful” contemporary Notes and Quéries 
without picking up some gem of philological learning. 
A question having arisen respecting the derivation of 
the term “ full fig,” we see: that a correspondent of 
that journal offers the following ingenious expla- 
nation: ‘May not this phrase have reference to the 
original apron of fig-leaves with which Adam. and 
Eve imperfectly clothed themselves ?” Very possibly 
it may. Indeed we have seen many ladies in “ full 
fig” for a ball whose costume has stirikingly sup- 
ported this view. 

Of literary gossip there is but little afloat. 
MAcavutLay’s. coming volumes, and Lord Jorn 
Russetr’s conclusion of his ill-done task, “ The 
Memoirs of Moore,” will appear about the time when 
people find their way back to town. No novelty 
that has not before been mentioned is so much as 
spoken of. From abroad, indeed, we hear of another 
volume of Duptn’s entertaining revelations, and a 
highly-interesting collection of Madame De Girar- 
DIN’s unpublished pieces. L. 
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PHILOSOPHY. | fluence of Coleridge. Now Coleridge was still 
oa | less than Dugald Stewart either philosopher or 

Introduction a la Philosophie de Hegel. Par | metaphysician. From an unhealthy discursive- 
A. Véra. Paris: chez A. Franck, editeur, Rue | ness rather than from any real catholicity, he 
de Richelieu. Londres: chez Jeffs, Foreign | lounged through the metaphysical region, as 
Bookseller, 15, Burlington Arcade. 1855. | through so many other regions, without either 
Tue French may not be greater philosophers | bringing light or gathering fruit, and the 
than ourselves; but they have certainly doneinfi- | extent of his metaphysical achievements 
nitely more for philosophy as a vast, most stimu- | was gabbling glibly Kant’s terminology. <A 
lating, most enriching historical study. With | certain talent for dialectics cannot be denied 
the exeption of Mr. Lewes’s lively volumes, we | him ; but this is equivalent to saying that he 
have scarcely any chronicle in our language of | had not the fecund intuition by which ontologi- 
metaphysical thought from the earliest ages—and | cal problems are solved. His disciples have been, 
the book, however clever, is almost a joke, from | like himself, men of morbid or dilettante discur- 
the fact that its author is an outrageous Comteist, | siveness, with an inclination toward dialectics, 
and thus considers metaphysicians as a kind | which they persist in confounding with meta- 
of madmen, and metaphysics as alike ridiculous | physics. With more seeming elevation and width, 
and unprofitable. Mr. J. D. Morell, an amiable | they are, in fact, inferior to the bigoted Lockeists, 
and accomplished man, is also known as a histo- | who, however narrow, are at least accurate 
rian of philosophy. But he wants the erudition | thinkers, and generally well-informed on the mat- 
indispensable for the subject, and too many of | ters they profess to treat of. Those who take 
his statements and judgments are the mere in- Coleridge as oracle dip here, sip there, with trans- 
dolent echoes of a compiler. Unlike Mr. Lewes, | cendental coxcombry, as did their master, They 
however, Mr. Morell is an enthusiastic believer | approach the universe as they would some lines 
in metaphysics, and is eloquent enough to com- | of Shakspere or an exquisite passage of Jeremy 
municate his enthusiasm to others, Mr. Maurice— | Taylor. The mysteries that awe and startle us 
to whom, as to his friend Mr. Kingsley, nothing | they would try to enchain in the flowery fetters 
seems to come amiss—has devoted some of his | of esthetics, Seeking in metaphysics’ only a 
large progeny of volumes to a record of! more sober kind of entertainment, why should 
humanity’s metaphysical darings and dreamings you expect them to bother themselves with his- 
century after century; but his mind, though ex- | torical research in philosophy ; by which, more- 
ceedingly subtle, has no comprehensiveness; his | over, they might probably discover how little 
ingenuities we cannot honestly acceptin the place | originality as a thinker the great Coleridge had. 
of masterly delineation and profound criticism; | In the third place, apart from traditional Locke- 
and not having himself any metaphysical genius, | ism and mongrel Coleridgeism, the only other 
how can he give to metaphysical genius either | kind of philosophical speculation in this country 
appreciation or worship? Perhaps next to the | which has attained to aught of empire, las been 
indifference of the English for the sublimest | Scotch psychology. Now it requires to be'shown, 
kinds of ontological speculation, indeed, for onto- | over and over again, that psychology has no 
logical speculation altogether, the three things | further interest or value than as a branch of 
that have prevented us from having historians of | ontology. Besides this, however, psychology 
philosophy worthy of England and of philosophy | directly discourages the historical study of meta- 
itself, are the following:—In the first place, our | physics. The more a man is a psychologist, that 
only accepted historian of philosophy, Dugald | is, the more he analyses and ponders on his soul, 
Stewart, was less a philosopher than a man of | the more indifferent to him is every other man’s 
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| ontological researches. Because, first, the 
| Catholic Church is ontological and the Protestant 
Church psychological ; because, secondly, France’s 
noblest philosopher, Malebranche, was ontologist, 
/not psychologist. The unity of the Catholic 
Church is felt by the devout and earnest hearts 
| that belong to it to typify the unity of the 
| Universe. Protestantism, by proclaiming the 
| right of the individual to deal with the Bible as 
'the Spirit of God may guide, induces a self- 
| analysing habit in the individual, and in the 
indulgence of this self-analysing habit he forgets 
the universe. We enter into no comparison of 
Catholicism and Protestantism in other respects ; 
we admit as frankly as any one the necessity of 
the Reformation; we rejoice as much as‘any one 
| over the good in which it has been fruitful; we 
| are not denying the mission which Protestantism 
| has yet to fulfil. But the more it falfils its mis- 
sion, the more, as Scotland shows, will it lead 
men along a psychological path. We may have 
the presentiment that ultimately the Protestant 
nations will conquer an infinitely diviner than a 
Roman Catholicism, and that then they will be 
as overflowingly ontological as they are psycho- 
logical now. Meanwhile, and till Protestantism 
transforms itself into that diviner Catholicism, 
even a degraded Spain will have more of the on- 
tological than an enlightened England, as any 
one in the least degree familiar with the literature 
of Spain will at once discover. . How well for 
France, too, that when the Roman Catholic 
Church there was losing its power, and the 
withering unbelief of the eighteenth century was 
about to emerge, Malebranche, by blending re- 
ligion with philosophy, in fashion the most won- 
derful, threw across the political turmoil, tlie 
social confusion, the tragical negations of a 
hundred and fifty years, and down to our own 
days, the ontological ideas which the Church had 
matured, but clothed with an enchanting beauty, 
and built into an organic strength, which the 
Church, except in some mystic utterances of its 
solitary saints, had never ‘bestowed ‘upon them. 
Ontological through the Catholic Church and 
through Malebranche, in spite of whatever the 

















great literary gifts and most elegant tastes, whose | soul or analysis of his soul. The more, on the 
pursuits, more from his being a professor than | contrary, a man is ontologist, that is, the more 
from anything else, happened to take a philoso- | he broods on the Infinite, the more he longs to 
phical direction. He was not a sciolist, but he | learn the enrichment, the ennoblement, which 
wrote no more deeply on topics the deepest, than | evéry man has received from contemplation of 
pure literature demanded. He made philosophy | the Infinite. Whatever may retard, then, or 
rather part in the necessary furniture of the | whatever may aid the progress of philosophy in 
finished scholar, than what it is, the most solemn | England, not till ontology drives psychology from 


Sensationalists and the Encyclopeedists attempted 
or achieved—ontological, and thus, to the extent 
of the ontology, led to view philosophy in its 
most various historical aspects and developments— 
France furthermore could not help including phi- 
losophy in that immense historical survey with 
which, impelled, inspired, illuminated by her 





and mysterious of God’s revealings to the human a throne most impudently usurped, can we look 
heart next to religion. Dugald Stewart has | for a historian of metaphysics to arise. Perhaps | 
probably induced many to read philosophy, and | the best prelude to this would be the translation | 
about philosophy, who would never otherwise | of Spinoza’s “Ethics,” as well from the grand 
have done so: but not gain, rather grievous | religious lineaments of the book as from the | 
loss to philosophy, has been in this. To obtain a | lucidity of exposition, the resistless logic, the | 
place in splendid libraries and in polite society, | concatenation of idea, and the unrivalled com- | 
she has been obliged to discrown herself of her | pression of style. Toward the desired revolution | 
divine radiances, and to tear from her counte- | Plato, however extensively read, is of no avail ; | 
nance the stupendous veil. She has indeed | for, after all, he is only the most poetic, the most | 
become by degrees, and without any conscious | artistic of dialecticians. 

charlatanism, that which St. Paul denounced— The English mind has more of an ontological 


revolution, she has journeyed over the past. 
Creating history in modes the most astonishing; 
she felt herself drawn toward all history’ as 
nation had never been drawn before. And for 
this reason, perhaps, no histories on any subject 
that have been produced within the last sixty 
years are worth réading, except those that have 
been written by Frenchmen. 

The more, however, in philosophy as in every- 
thing else, the histories they have given have 
been brief and burning fragments, the higher has 
their value been. Sismondi, Guizot, Cousin, 


philosophy falsely so called. In the second place, | bent than the French. Whence is it, then, that | and so many more, by aiming at the complete; 
if the English mind has been driven to wander | in these days the French mind, deserting, as it | the formal, the finished, offer us nothing but 


slightly from the track of arid and angular} might seem, its natural psychological bias, has 
Lockeism, it has been chiefly through the in- | travelled so far beyond the English mind in 


| ponderous pedantry and ambitious. failure. 
| Because France is still, after so many years, in 
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a state, of revolution, aod till the revolution is 
accowplished, her literature in every department 
must be satisfied with impetuous lyrical breath- 
ings.) Standing as France does on a soil yet 
trembling: with the-voleano’s crash, her voices 
must have the dithyrambic directness and quick- 
ness Of’ the volcano’s’ speech. Much has she 
spoken to us in these voleanic tones; and we 
willingly listen. We listen all the more willingly 


becausé the faults of French style had so long | 
been. glittering, accumulated. artifice, and over- | 
elaboration; and both in philosophy and in the | 


history thereof France has in these days dis- 
coursed much to us of a fragmentary character, 
profound in interest, most fecund in suggestion. 


The passionate nature of the French demanded | 
in all times a simply lyrical expression; and no | 
Frenchman should ever have attempted to write | 


a book which you could not read in a few hours. 
Because, faithful to certain traditions and to a 
conventional standard, he would persist in writ- 
ing long books, how lifeless and tiresome in the 
main is French literature! On the other hand, 
no literature so living when, casting the tricks of 


style aside, it bounds and flashes to the throb:of | 


lyrical impulses. 

This merit the work before us eminently pos- | 
sesses. Think as we may of German philosophy, 
and of Hegel in particular, we must still thank | 
M. Véra for a singularly suggestive production. 
Whatever of foreign the French touch they are | 
too fond of dressing up in their own way, so that 
it entirely loses its identity. With this fault 
M. Véra is not chargeable. We feel at once that | 
he has given us a portrait of Hegelianism as faith- 
ful as it is animated; and the volume will be 
found a most valuable introduction, not alone to | 
the philosophy of Hegel, but to German philo- 
sophy in general. It will show the student of 
metaphysics whether it is worth his while devot- | 
ing ten or fifteen years of his life to a hundred 
or two of abstruse and lumbering tomes, except 
asan athletic exercise or an athletic feat, while 
the universe of God and the literature of the | 
world, are for the sake of those tedious tomes | 
neglected. We cannot pay M. Véra a heartier 
compliment. than by saying that the more inte- | 
testing his treatise, the more he has discouraged 
us from entering the wilderness where his glowing 
eye has seen the particles of sand as magnificent 
gold dust. The impression we receive from his | 
pages, though most honourable to him, is yet | 
unspeakably mournful. We see creation vanish- | 
ing from our grasp into a bubble of the brain; 
and then, when the Hegelian hocus-pocus has 
played with the bubble for a season, it blows it | 
into the air, and disenchantment is in our soul, 
and darkness and death are around us. 

M. Véra is not merely Hegel’s ardent admirer, 
but his unquestioning disciple, his zealous 
apostle. He views and pictures Hegel as 
perhaps the most powerful thinker that ever 
existed. But then, this most powerful thinker 
has been accused of teaching doctrines exceed- 
ingly dangerous in their moral consequences. 
How does M. Véra vindicate him? By asserting, | 
strangely enough, that no doctrine should be | 
held responsible for its moral fruits. He asks | 
whether on Christianity is to be rolled the guilt 
of the crimes that have been committed in its | 
name? The question is an unfair one, for Chris- | 
tianity, being an unwritten idea, has meant 
sometimes what Christ had himself set forth, or 
had been supposed to set forth, sometimes what | 








some plausibility be contended that they had no 
moral relations, and ought not to be inculpated 
for moral effects, But metaphysical ideas, so far 
from being of a scientific character, reject scien- 
tific trammels just in proportion to their depth 
and nobleness. Pure science is necessary evolu- 
tion. When a man of genius comes he does 
nothing more than stimulate and facilitate the 
| evolution, which would have gone on, though 
more slowly, if he had not appeared. ‘This is so 
strikingly true, that nearly all scientific disco- 
veries haye had their birth in more than one 
mind. But a great metaphysician is as indepen- 
dent of necessary evolution as a great poet. 
| Generated by no necessary evolution, he is in 
himself a revolution. We know that this con- 
tradicts the pet theories of many modern meta- 
physical writers; and we dare say it may not be 
to the taste of M. Vera. They would fain have us 
believe that it is our own fault if metaphysics do 
not yield us deductions as rigidly concatenated 
as mathematics. If the matter be as they assert, 
why does not metaphysical philosophy array 
before us, like mathematics, axiomatic propo- 
sitions readily and universally reeognised? 

It is natural enough, however, in M. Véra to 
plead for the purely scientific character of meta- 
physics, and likewise to deny the responsibility 
of a metaphysical doctrine for its moral fruits ; 
first, because the main merit of his master is his 
supposed success in rendering metaphysics more 
strictly, completely, and comprehensively scien- 
tific than any of his predecessors ; and, secondly, 
because the moral fruits of Hegelianism are not 
generally regarded as being wholesome and 
nourishing to Germany and the world. 

What is the metaphysical value of Hegelianism 
—what are its moral consequences ? 

Perhaps of the four remarkable men who so 


| deeply and potently influenced German philo- 
| sophy—Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling—the | 


last alone had real and rich metaphysical genius. 


| Kant improved the logic of metaphysics; Fichte | 


threw new light on the ethics of metaphysics; 
Hegel, if he did not improve, made a show of 


improving the methodology of metaphysics ; still | 


none of the three was metaphysician. But 


Schelling had as clearly the mark of the meta- | 
physician upen him as Shakspere had that of the | 


poet. Much of Fichte, for tremendous force of 


thought, for a most invigorating moral elevation, | 


will continue to be read for ever; much of Schel- 
ling will be treasured up in every age as a precious 


| part in the poetry of metaphysics—his system, it 


is true, being essentially Spinozism, though not , 
the Spinozism which the ignorant and the calum- 
nious persist in speaking of as atheistic blas- 
phemy. But when the present metaphysical | 
controversies have passed away, one after another 
the leaden tomes of Kant and Hegel will drop | 
intothe abyss. Notwithstanding M. Véra’s pro- | 
testations, Hegel was nuthing more than a modern | 
scholastic. Like most of the scholastics, he was | 
subtle and acute, but not profound or original. | 
Like them, he strove to atone for the extravagant | 
analysis to which he was naturally inclined by an 

arbitrary and unnatural synthesis. Perhaps it 

would be difficult to prove that any of the scho- | 
lastics, even the most gifted, had what it would be | 
correct to designate as a system. They first | 
rushed into what it would not be incorrect to name 

spiritual atomism, and then, when they had | 
revelled to madness in that, they turned round | 
and made a polite bow to faith. Precisely what | 


| of youth, and placed a phantom there, which can 
| be made to mutter atheism or a pietistic jargon 
| according to the taste or convenience of the 
| individual. Germany had a reformer of its re- 
| ligion three hundred years ago; still more does 
| it need a reformer of its morality now. And how 
| would he begin ? By doing fierce battle with 
Hegelianism, strangling with unpitying clutch 
its monstrous sophisms. If no such reformer 
arises, Germany must have the Hegelian pol- 
troonery and the Hegelian falsehood shaken out 
of it by the tramp of conquering battalions across 
its plains. It had, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a season of sorrow, which it seems to have 
' forgotten. Let it cast from it its Hegelian lies, 
or a far more terrible season of sorrow cometh. 
M. Vera, unlike his master, has no taint of the 
Jesuit or the sophist. Admiring what seems to 
him through the scholastic mist a magnificent 
intellectual edifice, he overlooks the pestilential 
swamps on which it is built and the millions of 
captives who pine and rot in its dungeons. 
ATTICUS. 
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of Sir John Franklin. London: Hurst and 
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Ai his 


| Tue name of this young hero, cut off in the 


flower of his youth, and long ere the high promise 
of his noble nature had received one tithe of its 
fulfilment, is now a “household word” at every 
hearth throughout this land where courage, intel- 
ligence, and disinterested devotion are recognised 
as among the highest virtues that can adorn hu- 
manity. Meeting with a sudden death in theactual 
performance of those benevolent services which 
he took upon himself to perform, his memory 
bears around it that bright and celestial halo which 
adorns the names of those who have offered up 
their lives for the benefit of their fellow mortals. 
Such men rise far above the rank of heroes ; for 
they are true martyrs. 

He was born in Paris, on the 18th of March, 
1826. His father was a common artisan, bur- 
dened with a numerous family. He was edu- 
cated in the College of Rochefort, and, by the 
reputation which his intelligence and industry 
rapidly won for him, gained his way to the navy 
at an early age. In June 1844 he sailed for the 
coast of Africa, in the corvette Berceau, in the 
humble capacity of ééve de marine. The journal 
which he kept during this voyage must be a most 


| interesting document, judging from the extracts 


given in these volumes, especially when we regard 
it as the work of a youth in his nineteenth year. 
Here are some of the more reflective passages. 


Ought I not also to reflect that I am destined to 
support a numerous and beloved family, of whom IL 
am the sole hope? I am considered ambitious—I am 
sure it is true; but is there a nobler aim than that for 
the ambition ofa youngman? . : I must 
work to win a good reputation, instead of lapping 
myself to sleep in ease and supineness, barely tolerable 
in a young man whose parents are wealthy. I too 
often forget what I have been: I do not reflect that 
my father is a poor workman with a large family; 
that he has made very great sacrifices for me ; that all 
the money I spend uselessly would be a great help at 
home. I ought to consider, that in these moments of 
forgetfulness, in which I lavish my money as if I was 
habituated to abundance, my poor mother is perhaps 


His professed followers have propounded as their | our friend Hegel did—though, with the clumsi- | at her wits’ end to provide for the necessities of the 


interpretings of his religion, But, if a man pre- | 
sents the world with a score or so of elaborate | 
volumes, we certainly consider him, and with | 
strictest justice, as accountable for whatsoever of | 
evil flows from his words when these are intelli- | 
gently understood, fairly applied, and not twisted | 
from their obvious meaning. What a doctrine | 
is. standing by itself and without either moral | 
relations or moral results, we have not the most | 
distant notion. As we cannot comprehend even | 
the existence of a doctrine that has no moral | 
relations or moral effects, so neither can we | 
comprehend its worth. We should deem one | 
grand test of its worth to be exactly its abound- | 
ingness in moral relations and in moral effects. | 
We can enter willingly enough into the distinc. | 
tion between the exoteric and the esoteric of a | 
doctrine ; and it is but fair that the author of | 
the doctrine should emphatically refuse to bear | 
the blame of aught therein, as regards its appli- | 
cation by the multitude, which he has not him- | 
self clothed with exoteric exposition. If meta- 
physical ideas could ever be regarded as of a 





There was | 


ness of a German, he did it badly. | 


much of the Jesuit in Hegel, and still more of the | 
sceptic, though he was always ready witha cloud | 
of words, if he saw you too close to his heels and | 
about to unmask his quackery and his dishonesty. | 
Prove that he had a strong logical head—prove | 
that he was armed with vast acquirements— | 
prove that he marshalled metaphysical subjects | 
into grand encyclopedic array—you still do not 
prove that he had a coherent, creative system, the | 
divine outpouring on the community of a valiant, | 
veracious soul. 
Regarding the moral fruits of Hegelianism, | 
we do not pretend to speak with patience. From 
his weakness of will, the German is prone enough | 
to juggle with his conscience, and-to skulk from | 
duty in a metaphysical mist. Hegel taught him | 
how to do this in the most approved scientific | 
fashion. Germany is at this hour a by-word in | 
political action for everything cowardly and base. | 
Do not blame the cunning Metternich diplo- | 
matists for this ; blame rather the influence of | 
Hegelian teachers. These have driven the God | 


purely scientific character, then it might with | of the people from the innocent, generous heart | 





amily. 

This affection and consideration for his family 
never deserted him. Eight years afterwards, 
when ice-bound upon the shores of Batty Bay, 
we find in his journal such passages as these, 
evidently written to give himself that heart- 
comfort which the thought of home gives every 
wanderer who has a heart to feel. 

I will write books that shall be portions for my 
sisters. This is Saint Adelaide’s Day, and 
my thoughts are in France, at Rochefort, with that 


| good mother whose féte it is. Since I began my 


roving life, eleven years ago, I have always been 
abroad on this anniversary. Remembrances of my 
childhood come to me during my reveries, carrying 
me among that group of children delighted to kiss 
their beloved mother, who weeps, I am sure, for my 
absence, with my sister, my dear Adelaide. Poor 
mother! what uneasiness I caused her before I en- 
tered the navy, by the fears my turbulence excited ; 
and afterwards what new anxieties for my life! Why 
can we not live the past over again? How obedient, 
respectful, and industrious I would be! Poor, dear, 
excellent mother, to whom I owe all I know and all 
I see, may I yet, by my assiduous attention, sweeten 
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the latter days of your life, which hitherto have been 
almost constantly passed in tears and uncertainty for 
the morrow. . . . . This is the second anniver- 
sary of my father’s f‘te day on which I have been ab- 
sent from home, and my wandering life will, no doubt, 
condemn me to miss many another. Poor father ! 
who are so proud of your son, and in whom family 
affection highly surpasses all other sentiments, how I 
wish 1 could hasten the flight of that time whieh 
separates us from the accomplishment of projects so 
fondly cherished! How I long to be able to make 
you enjoy, dear parents, for the first time, those com- 
forts which a long life of toil and hardship has kept 
aloof from you. 

But to return to Bellot on the African coast 
In July 1845 he took part in the expedition 
against Tamatave, upon which occasion he 
received a flesh wound in the thigh. This he 
called “the baptism of fire.” About this time 
he saved the life of a man, who had fallen into 
the sea during an cmbarcation. Captain Romaine 
Desfosses reported the action to the Minister of 
Marine in terms to the following effect :— 








good example to 
this case, then, he 
vertheless, I seiz 
ir Excellency 


and interest. 


His post is wherever there is a 
follow, or a danger to brave; in 
has only done his duty. But, 
this opportunity to point him out to y 
as an ¢éléve entirely worthy of esteem 

Upon another occasion, the same Captain testi- 
fied of him :— 


He is the most distinguished ¢/éve on the station, 

for his high intelligence, his character, and his con- 
©, [po w a 

uct: he is 900d for ev rythm 7, and fi l of ardour to 








do everything; superior in all points to his age 
his position. 

In November 1847 Bellot returned to France 
to pass his examination, and was at once pro- 
moted to the rank of ensergne de vaisseau. He 
was then in his twenty-third year. In this capa- 
city he sailed in the corvette Triomphante for 
La Plata and Oceania on the 23rd of July 1848. 
The editor of the Memoirs states that he has not 
been able to procure the journal kept by Bellot 
during the voyage—a fact greatly to be regretted. 
When the Triomphante returned to Rochefort on 
the 25th of August 1850, it brought Bellot back 
with it, bearing with him the esteem of his 
superiors and the respect and love of the common 
sailors. In December 1850 he spent a month’s 
leave of absence in Paris, and on the 19th of 
March 1851 he applied to the Minister of Marine 
for permission to join the expedition which Lady 
Franklin was preparing to send out in search of 
her husband. 

The writer of these memoirs declares that it 
was no sudden freak that led Bellot to the Arctic 
Seas. A gradual ever-growing desire to explore 
those regions of wonder and mystery, gradually 
attaching itself to a fixed projeet of doing good, 
by attempting the rescue of Sir John Franklin, 
had acquired a complete mastery over his mind. 
The perusal of the narratives written by English 
voyagers in the Arctic Seas had certainly done 
its part in inflaming this desire; for he had so 
fed his mind upon the strong and manly style of 
those mariners that he burned with a righteous 
ambition to emulate their deeds. Reading “ over 
again” Sir John Franklin’s voyages, when 
actually engaged in the search for their author, 
he writes in his journal :— 

What admirable simplicity and what real supe- 
riority is apparent in these unpretending phrases, 
which say only what those eminent men have seen, 
in a clear manner, yet poetical withal, for they are 
faithful painters of nature! In reading these voyages, 
as well as those of Parry, we are possessed with 
implicit confidence; and, without analysing our 


and 


feelings, we are instinctively prompted to believe the | 


writers; and yet they never deal in high-sounding 
empty phrases, but give us facts in every line. 
are painters after Humboldt’s manner. 
substantial and dignified, how full of instructive 
matter, are their narratives, as we can tell by the 
sound of a cask struck with a finger whether it is full 
or empty. ; 

In May 1851 Bellot went to London, to sce 
Lady Franklin and the Admiralty. His inter- 
views with both delighted him. 
he writes: 

That noble sorrow, so courageously supported, that 
indefatigable ardour in the prosecution of projects 


which many regard as desperate. and, lastly, the | 
warmth of the thanks and the sympathies of which I | 


am the object, redouble my enthusiasm and my de- 
votion to this hallowed enterprise. ‘ 
All is now settled, and he is to go. 
the 10th he writes a letter of farewell to his 
parents, and concludes with this noble sentence : 
“T recommend to you courage rather than resig- 
nation.” 
At this point, the narrative of his first voyage 


They | 
We feel how | 


Of the former, | 


On May | 


| to the Polar Seas is taken up by Bellot’s own | 


journal—one of the most modest, genial, sailor- 
like, and at the same time scholarly documents 
that ever was penned by true child of the ocean. 
Oh! what a fresh, unselfish, manly soul shines 
radiant here ! Young men, who fritter away the 
precious opportunities of time and the noblest 
gifts of human nature in frivolous pursuits, or in 
groping along the sordid paths of self-aggrandise- | 
ment, draw near and contemplate with reverence 
and emulation this bright and glorious spirit-— 
this heart that never throbbed but in love and 
sympathy for its fellows ! 

At last (writes Bellot, dating from Aberdeen on 
the 22nd of May 1851) I have reached the summit 
of my wishes, happier and more favoured by cireum- | 
stances than I could ever have ventured to hope. 

All this joy and self-congratulation arose from 
being permitted to risk his life in attempting to 
save Sir John Franklin. A few days after, he 
was at Strommess, where, by stress of weather, 
the Prince Albert was detained rather more than 
a week. Here was Lady Franklin, anxiously 
bidding God speed to the vessel in which were 
centred her dearest hopes. 

I visit Lady Franklin (writes Bellot), who inquires 
with interest how I have fared on board. She is | 
annoyed at the loss of our jib-boom, and begs me to 
use my influence on board, so that for the future we 
may carry less sail, and carry nothing away. We 
learn in the evening that Mr. Steinger, a ship-builder 
of Stromness, has made us a present of a new jib- 
boom. 

On shore at Stromness, Bellot seems to have 
tasted some of the pleasures of a British tar’s life, 
and to have been not unmindful of the Scottish 
lasses and their charms. His biography tells us 
that he was passionately fond of a dance, and his 
journal offers no contradiction to the statement. 

In the evening we are invited to tea. After some 
cups, the young people get rid of papa, whose religious 
opinions do not accord with dancing. There is a 
little lady just come from a boarding school in Lon- 
don. I take her for a partner, and the Schottisch is 
danced for the first time at Stromness. A grave man, 
engaged in such an expedition, to dance! Well, 
Everything has its proper time; why 








what of that ? 
not forget serious duties for a moment, especially 
when I am forced to be here? Will that hinder me 
from doing my duty at the right moment ? 

Something is also said about the charms of 
“ Miss H., the white lily, and Miss W., the bril- 
liant rose.” 

Considering that the “ grave man” had just 
turned twenty-five, this little escapade of hilarity 
was more than venial; and how triumphantly he 
answered his own question in the negative, a few 
short weeks sufficed to show. There is some- 
thing in this episode of Bellot’s career which re- 
minds us of those affecting verses in Longfellow’s 
splendid ballad :— 

“O stay !*’ the maiden said, ‘‘ and res 
Thy weary head upon this breast! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
Lut still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior! 
‘* Beware the pine-tree's wither’d branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!” 
This was the peas.nt’s last good night! 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
{ Excelsior! 
3ut- the time fur action was come; the 
morning of the 8rd of June rose upon a fair 
wind, and the Prince Albert put to sea. 
sickness for a day or two; but that is soon shaken 
| off. Then comes a little leisure to give some 
account of his fellow-voyagers. No common 
men they: all steady, weather-beaten salts, ex- 
perienced in Arctic voyages. The following 
admirable sketch of them is taken from a letter 
written by Bellot to M. Xavier Marmier, the 
Keeper of the St. Genevieve Library, before 
| setting sail. 

Hardy Scots of the Orcades or Shetland Isles, who 
formed part of the previous expeditions of Rae, 
Richardson, and Franklin, or tried by numerous 

| voyages in search of whales, form a chosen crew. 
Mr. John Hepburn, who followed Franklin in his 
examination of the Coppermine and Mackenzie 
Rivers, has arrived in hot haste from Van Diemen’s 
Land, to furnish afresh proof of his devotion to his 
old captain. Mr. Leask, pilot of the North Star, 
who knows the Baffin and Barrow Straits as well as 
| you do your library, is our ice-master. At our head 
is Captain Kennedy, a captain in the Hudson’s Com- 
pany’s service—a man of an ancient stock; a scion 
of those Puritans whose dauntless courage had its 
source in the most lively faith ; one of those models 
from whom Cooper has taken his “ Pathfinder.” 
Alone, in the midst of these men, tried by incredible 
sufferings, I bring, instead of experience, a boundless 
ardour; but I have confidence. 


Sea- | 


And this “boundless ardour” was destined 
after all to do more than the “experience ;” to 
rescue the latter even, when it was at fault, and 
would have betrayed its possessors into a ter- 
rible death. But we anticipate. 

tough sailors as these men were, there seems 
to have been no small amount of cultivation in 
the crew. Captain Kennedy spoke Canadian- 
French, using “some of those old expressions 
which have a perfume quite peculiar to them- 
selves.” There was a dash of poetry even 
“before the mast:"— 

Mathison, one of our men, reads Othello, and I am 
astonished to hear all the sailors talk to me ot 
Shakspere. One’ prefers Macbeth, another Hamlet. 
I doubt if Moliére is so popular among French sailors 

Bellot himself is not idle in the literary way : 
—‘“T am preparing,” writes he, “a dictionary of 
the language of the Esquimaux, or rather of the 
Huskis, for they dislike the former name.” The 
reason of this dislike is that tle former is rather 
a term of reproach, and signifies “eaters of raw 
flesh.” 

But the severe weather and the change of 
living now begins to tell upon an organisation 
uninured to such hardships. 

I am not very well; the change of food disagrees 
with me; absence from wine, especially, makes my 
digestion difficult ; and the practice 1 have adopted 
of sleeping on a hard bed and almost uncovered has 
made me very thin. I will not take coffee, and the 
consequence is that I tind it very hard to work at the 
desk, and am exceedingly oppressed with drowsincss. 
But | feel I am getting the better of it, and before a 
veek is over I shall have come right again. For a 
man of resolution what else is the body than a slav¢ 
that must obey, and what are physical wants but 
habits ? 

On the 22nd of June, they see Greenland 
and lose sight of the Atlantic off Cape Farewell. 
Next day, they are in “the stream ice,” and wi 
read of “the dull booming of the sea as it breaks 
on the principal sheet of ice.” Two days later, 
they see the first ice-berg, and on the 8rd of July 
they are deep among the frozen cities of the sea, 
and one great icy mountain is so vast that “ Mr. 
Leask says it is one of the largest he has ever 
seen.” The dazzling whiteness of this novel 
panorama has its usual effect upon our sailor’: 
eyes, and we find him bewailing the absence ot 
acetate of lead, to make Goulard’s lotion withal. 

In the afternoon they are obliged to bleed me. 
This is the first time 1 have undergone the operation, 
and I remained standing while they drew from me 

| three large platefuls of blood. All at once I fall. 
murmuring that beloved name— mother! Poor 
mother, if she saw me! 

On the 10th of July, they touch at the Danish 
establishment of Uppernavik, where they make 
some purchases (including six dogs and a sledge, 

for four pounds), and then scud away on their 
journey northwards. The weather is magnifi- 
cent, almost warm, and the effects of the heat 
upon the icebergs produce some splendid spec- 
| tacles. 

A rolling noise is heard, like the thunder peals in 
our autumnal tempests, and we see the head of an 
iceberg separate from the trunk, and fall crashing 
into the sea, throwing up clouds ef spray to a great 

| height. The monster oscillates several times, as if to 
| Tecover itself upon its base, or perhaps in sign of salu- 
| tation to other icebergs; for who can interpret the 
mysterious language of nature? A long swell goesto 
| announce, at a distance of several miles, its entry into 
the world; a few minutes more, and that which but 
| now was a dependent portion of a larger block, is be- 
come itself a member of that family of giants. O 
man, how little you are in the world! What are 
your pyramids two hundred feet high, your dome ot 
St. Peter’s, your Kremlin? Here are mountains 
| eight hundred feet out of the water, and with bases 
two thousand feet deep; here are cupolas and dome 
| ata height of four hundred feet ! 


On the 19th of July, it is still fine weather, 
but they are “in the ice, and hauling through it 
foot by foot.” Two American whalers are in 
close company with them, affording pleasant and 
(under the circumstances) profitable society. 
The ice-saw now comes into requisition and seals 
begin to be plentiful. On the Ist of August 
there is a bear hunt. 

All this time, and somewhat against the 
opinion of experienced Mr. Leask, the Prince 
| Albert has been attempting to make the northern 
channel. The difficulty, and eventually the im- 
| possibility, of this became more and more mwi- 
| fest daily, until Bellot is compelled to make 
| the following very disheartening entry in his 
| journal: 
| Snow falls at four o'clock, and everything 00 
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very gloomy for us; for, if we cannot find a passage 
in the latitude of Saunderson’s Hope, we must either 
winter in the pack or return to Europe. This is a 
terrible blow to all our projects, and the pride I felt 
at our exceptional good fortune gives way to the 
gloomiest forebodings. 

They attempt to struggle southward once 
more; but adverse currents and winds carry 
them still further north than ever. By the end 
of August they are becalmed near Cape Burney, 
between Pond and Possession Bays. Bellot cries, 
“Steam! steam! that we had you to help us! ” 
—On the 4th of September they reach Port 
Leopold; two days afterwards they are at Port 
Bowen, where they pick up a cylinder, contain- 
ing a sheet of copper, “on which were the words 
Hecla and Fury.” They are now nearing Fury 
Beach, the scene of the Fury’s shipwreck, and it 
is known that large stores of provisions have 
been left there. The sea is not open, so Captain 
Kennedy resolves to attempt the journey in a 
boat. He starts upon his perilous journey, 
accompanied by four men, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. 

On the 10th there scems to be great danger of 
Captain Kennedy being lost; for there are no 
signs of the boat, and the vessel is drifting south- 
wards. And now “experience” is at fault, and 
the “boundless ardour” of the heroic youth 
stands him in better stead than all the know- 
ledge of those hardy seamen. Captain Kennedy 
is in imminent danger, and must be rescued. 


l intend (writes Bellot, on the night of the 10th) 
to ask Mr. Leask for a boat and five men. I know not 
what will become of me; I have not slept for forty 
hours. These are, perhaps, the last lines I shall 
write, and my head is spent with weariness. 


Subsequently he resolves upon a land expedi- 
tion with four men; “Captain Leask having 
left me entire freedom of action.” Imagine, for 
one moment, the nature of the enterprise which 
these four brave men and their heroic leader 
dared to attempt. It was a journey over track- 
less ice and snow, in an uncertain direction, and 
amid the worst influences of weather, with no 
human aid beyond their own bodily strength. 
They had neither sledge, nor canoe, nor snow 
shoes. When they started, Bellot told Mr. 
Leask that he was not to expect them back for 
at least a fortnight. It was a brave venture ; 
but the elements were too strong for them. A 
drifting snow, and a cold wind that searched the 
very marrow within their bones, drove them piti- 
lessly back from their errand of mercy, after two 
days of marvellous fortitude under the most 
terrible sufferings. 

Our leather boots were so frozen and shrivelled, 
that we could wear nothing but mocassins or Esqui- 
maux boots. We sank sometimes a foot or a foot 
and a half in the snow; the perspiration that streamed 
down our faces was immediately congealed ; and after 
marching fourteen hours we found that we had got 
over five miles. Our clothes were soaked with perspi- 
ration and melted snow; and, when we stretched 
ourselves out on our buffalo-hides, the pressure of our | 
bodies made the water run out of them in all diree- 
tions. At night we were obliged to put our wet 
stockings on our bosoms to dry them. 

Happily, they got back to the ship; but even 
there the temperature is at Zero. 

Our vinegar-bottles fly, and the vinegar itself is 
condensed in the form of rosy snow, with all the scent 
and acidity of the liquid itself. When we smoke on 
deck, the vapour becomes condensed in the pipes. 

From this time until the 13th of October the 
labours of all on board are unceasing for the 
liberation of Captain Kennedy and his com- 
panions. Snow-shoes are to be made, and this 
time a sledge and a tent are to form part of the 
expedition, which is to consist of nine persons 
and four dogs. Alas! in a few hours this expe- 
dition meets with what is apparently a worse | 
fate than the former. The ice breaks, and the 
party saves itself with difficulty, leaving the 
sledge, dogs, tent, &c., to be the sport of fate. 
But even this untoward accident did not baffle 
Bellot; for, on the 15th, he started with eight 
men to recover the lost property. Finding these, 
and the weather seeming favourable, the party 
made straight for Port Leopold, and, on the third | 
day after leaving the ship, were fortunate enough 
to find Captain. Kennedy and his companions | 
alive and well. They had taken advantage of the 
large stores left there by Sir James Ross, and 
had secured for themselves a tolerably comfortable | 
lodging in a boat: 

Tntoxicated with joy, we did due honour to the | 
hospitality of our Leopolders; and, having satisfied 
soon engaged in that most 





delightful of all conversation—the mutual recounting of 


our anciety and sufferings. Night was far advanced 
before sleep put an end to our conversation. I 
several times woke up thinking I must have dreamed, 
and had to look carefully round me, to make sure that 
it was areality. Oh! what joy, if we are destined 
to experience the same emotions on Sir John Franklin’s 
account! One of the things which gave me 
pleasure was to see that Mr. Kennedy had always 
reckoned on me, and that the men who aceompanied him 
shared his confidence in the efforts which they all fe ul 
should not fail to muke. 

On returning to the ship, all are busily em- 
ployed in preparing for an Arctic winter amid 
the The buildings on shore are made of 
snow. “We are become downright masons 
(writes Bellot), building, building continually, 
and indulging in all sorts of caprices, the materials 
being in abundance, and cheap.” To preserve a 
uniform temperature, a wall of snow is erected 
round the ship. Cold and hunger drives the 
aboriginal birds and animals into their vicinity; 
and one of their principal amusements seems to 
be the sport thus afforded. 

14th November —We had several times the plea 
of taking exercise, a la montag? "usse: an enj y- 
ment tempered, however, by the consideration that 
we should have got broken ribs if we had not been 
able tostopintime. . . . 15th—We have eaten 
our blue fox, and, whether it be that our palates are 
becoming depraved, or that we were right in our 
judgment, we unanimously declare him to be equal t 
the best game we have ever tasted. 
The fury of the wind increases continually, and the 
ice breaks with crackling noises, which we sometimes 
mistake for cries of distress from our labouring 
masts. All is white around; a white to make one 
dizzy. After a walk of a few minutes, the sight 
becomes confused, the air seems to thicken, objects 
lose their forms, and, after many a fall, one advances 
only gropingly, and, like a diver, under an element 
which is not his own. 


most 


ice. 


sure 





S0th.— 


Then follow Jong accounts of the preparations 
made to resist the cold; for ** winter has at length 
begun,” and it is not safe to spend much time in 
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] was setting to work, when, on ta 
sextant, | saw in the mirror that my ty ! 
frost-bitten all over, and therenpon 1 pitched tl 
servations to the devil. It is certainly easy. se 
in a comfortable arm- ir by the side of ag 
to arrange plans of expedi ind t) he 
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let them see w! st thing uta 
distance seem so easy to accomplish, are not attended 
with difficulties enough to rebut the most patient : 
well-disposed. 

Toiling on over the ice and snow, through fe 
and sleet and wind (mere atoms of arm ku- 
manity amid all this dead waste of Nature), they 
arrive on the 28th of April in sight of some land 
which Captain edy declares t Nor 
Somerset. On the 3rd of May thev reach Cay 
Walker, which had been visited by Sir John 
Franklin. Near this they came upon a 
which Captain Kennedy takes possession of in 
the name of Her Britannic Majesty. and 


Cape Beliot—a name thus graven for ever u] 
the rocks which girdle the North Pol! 

















Cape Bellot then, since a Cape Bel : 
pretty lofty promontory, formed of a yellowis 
stone (of which I carry off a fragment wit! 
rugged and bristling like all these cliffs, t 
ignorance of geology does not al ne to assign an 
exact character. 

That piece of rock is in the possessi 
Bellot’s family —a precious relic 

And now provisions begin to run short. T!cj 
are a hundred and twenty miles in a straip/it 
line (two hundred and li from Por 
Leopold, and there xty pounds of 
pemmican left and no me They 
compelled once more to turn their fa istward 
“We rummage our pockets for any crumbs of 
biscuit that may have been forgotten in them in 
times of abundance.” On t! lith of M 
Captain Kennedy dise rs t cape near Caj 
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the open air. {Sir John Ross in 184 g 
4th December.—The snow falls in great flakes, and | SU8@T, pemumican, ch ASE, : 
gives a little light, which we still enjoy about noon ; Here was a trourcille for fa Ve 
during the rest of the day astaty hue saddens, and | Unanimously bestow on this nameless cape 
makes us feel the cold more sensibly. Objects at a | name of Cape Mercy. fr feclings of 4 
little distance from us are all confounded together in | ness which need no eomn c* 8 the 
one funereal leaden grey. Over head, beneath our | attacked by the scurvy, and las up for aa 
feet, all around us, snow—nothing but snow. . | night in a snow-house which thev build . 


12th.—To-day we cannot sufficiently admire the re- 
markable luminous effect of the moon, whose disc 
seems a hole made in the thick vault above us; it is 
like a light shiningintoa cellar through aloophole. ... 
From time to time we come on deck to admire the 
lustre of these splendid nights in the Arctic regions, 
where the sky is so abundantly set with stars— 
‘‘ those everlasting flowers of heaven”—as Basil the 
great says, and is coloured by the fleeting brightness 
of the aurora borealis. 

The festivity of Christmas-day is kept 
the mariners. 

A departure is made from our habitual dietary in 
favour of the crew, who have a little fir 
served out to them, and soon exhibit a degree of mer- 
riment which it is pleasant to be able to produce so 
easily. This resource, prudently employed, is not to 
be despised in regions where resources are so few. 

On the 5th of January 1852, Captain Kennedy, 
Bellot, and three men, started off with a sledge 
and dogs to visit Fury Beach. They found the 
remains of the ill-fated Fury on the spot where 
she was stranded in 1825; and the provisions 
stored by Sir John Ross were quite unchanged 
by the lapse of time. 

They were ail frozen, but quite sound; and the 
vegetables we tasted had Jost nothing of their savow 
in the interval of thirty years since they were em- 
barked. ‘ 

But cold has not only antiseptic. it has also 
culinary properties. Bellet declares that he 
killed a ptarmigan and let it freeze; ‘doubting 
what our people of the north-west told me, I 
wish to ascertain for myself if this kind of game 
is really eatable raw and frozen. To my great 
surprise, I found it delicious.” 

Towards the middle of February, Captain 
Kennedy resolved upon an expedition towards 
the Magnetic North Pole, in search of Sir John 
Franklin. This was accomplished, though un- 
happily without result. The expedition at 
starting was divided into two parties: Bellot and 
five sailors forming one, and Captain Kennedy, 
with some more men, the other. Bellot started 
on the 4th of March, with two sledges and a 
stock of provisions. On the 7th they came up 
with Captain Kennedy, and thenceforward they 
proceeded in company. On the 11th Bellot 
attempted to take some observations: — 
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and thankful for a good stocl ‘ 
thoughtful Sir Jolin Ross te 
Their fortnight also gives tr 
tion of a boat: tor the y t 
rest of their journey by wate i 

the 25th; and en the morning the 30 

once more reach the ship, from which they é 
been absent, in those awful solitudes 

two months. 

On their return it was found that the greater 
portion of the crew was sick of scurvy, t 
3ellot volunteered to take a few men and r i 
for the lime-juice. This task he accomy l 

| suecessfully after five days’ severe labour 

Spring now beg to return—at least, such 
spring as the A re is know—and i 
comes ¢ omparatin ase l fort t] Y 
The “tilt cloth” can be taken off the vess 
that light and air m y circulate freely ] 
too may be drawn from the pools me 
ice; the heath is in bloom on the sl { 
Batty’s Bay; and there is rare sport to b ! 
among the eider-ducks, seals, and part : 
Here is a charming sketch of life in the A 
spring. 

At first i 
ke ys—loy < 1S a! 
on each wing feet heiks- . 
ous flights -ducks, wild d : { 
some geese, fror s, but st { 
reach; we hite N 
young seals of this year, too timid to give 
least chance of killing one. ( kept 
ice, whilst the other l he beat along 
Esquimau fashion, g lrove the g N 
to land, or picked up : Nothing 1 
amusing than to see the ing seals, lik ‘ 
monkeys, poking out of the water a tiny head, 
which disappears at the least alarm with a loud 
snort. They must have an instinctive k 
ledge of the animals inimical to their r, 





whilst the screechings of tribes of kittiwak« 








loud noise made by the white whales as they throw 
up columns of water and muci de larm 
them, the sight of a hat peering above an iccberg 





} ‘ 


instantly causes them to disappear. As to the 
dovekeys, which we shoot most of 


the best eating, they dive with such 
at the sound of the cap or at the fla } 
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cedes the detonation, that we have often seen (apart 
from a sportsman’s vanity) the shot hit all round 
the place they were in; and the little birds reappear 
at some distance, often after a lapse of thirty seconds 
or more, gracefuliy poising themselves and dipping 
their pretty little heads under water. After an hour's 
shooting they grew rather less daring ; but as soon as 
we relaxed in our pursuit, they flocked in tribes to 
the edge of the ice, along which they no doubt find 
ir food, in the shape of insects, seals’ dung, shells, 
&c. About twelve, the heat of the sun having 
become very great, cracking noises are heard in the 
clit, and the stones roll down the inclined planes 
h lie below the horizontal layers of rock; each 













little stone, falling on the thin slate-like fragments, 
makes them resound like so many potsherds. Much | 
ado about nothing. 

On the they begin to saw their 


26th of July 

way out; and on the 30th the vessel is once 
more afloat. On the 6th of August they sail out 
of Batty Bay, where for ten months they had 
been bound up by the icy chain. On the 8th of 
September they sight Uppernayik, and the perils 
of the voyage are practically at an end. Here 
Bellot’s journal terminates; but we know that a 
few days later the crew saw Scotland once more. 
On the 7th of October they landed in Aberdeen; 
and both Captain Kennedy and the crew of the 
Prince Albert spoke with so much admiration of 
the services rendered by the young Frenchman 
that the British Government officially communi- 
cated to that of France its satisfaction at the 
zealous and intelligent co-operation of the young 
officer. His reception by the British people 
(ever ready to honour courage) was enthusiastic. 





Lady Franklin expressed her gratitude to him in | 


the most touching terms. The approbation of 
the French Government was not confined to 
mere words; for M. Ducos, the Minister of 
Marine, permitted the time passed on board the 
Prince Albert to be counted for him as if spent 
in the service of France. 

On his return to France he was not without 
hope of being able to induce the Government to 
fit out an expedition to search for Sir John 
Franklin (whom he never to the last despaired 
of finding) ; but he soon became convinced that 
it would not be done, and in a “ private and con- 
fidential” letter to Lady Franklin he stated as 
much, and also that he was afraid, if he asked to 
have a French expedition sent to the northern 
seas, he should be accused of interested motives. 
Lady Franklin’s reply to this was noble anc 
worthy of her: she at once proposed to him 
the command and ownership of the Isabella 
steamer which 


informed him that Captain Kennedy, his old | 


captain, was willing to serve under the orders of his 
former lieutenant ; and that the crew of the Prince 
Albert would man the Isabella. This offer Bellot 
refused, upon the plea that the employment ofa 


Frenchman to head an English expedition would | 


possibly create a prejudice against the cause in 


England ; but, after making one futile applica- | 


tion to the Minister of Marine for a French 
expedition, he resolved to embark in the Pheenix 
under Captain Inglefield, On the 10th of May, 
1853, he embarked on board that vessel. We have 
no journal of this his last voyage ; but some 
letters, partly written by him, and partly by 
other members of the expedition, indicate the 
progress of the voyage, and detail the final 
catastrophe. On the 14th of June the Phenix 
was off Cape Farewell; on August 8th Bellot 


wrote a letter dated from Erebus and Terror | 


Bay ; and on the 12th of the same month 


he started upon the expedition from which | 


he never returned. Captain Inglefield had 
left the Phoenix two days before, to go in 
search of Captain Pullen, who had been separated 
for a month from his ship, the North Star. 
Shortly after his setting out Captain Pullen re- 
turned. Some dispatches of the greatest impor- 
tance wereto be transmitted to Sir Edward Belcher; 
indeed, the delivery of them was the great object 
of the mission of the Phenix; and Bellot, after 
consulting with Captain Pullen, resolved to at- 
tempt this task before the return of Captain 
Inglefield. Accordingly, he started with three 
sailors, taking with them a sledge and an India- 
rubber canoe, upon this perilous mission. On 
the night of the 14th, when near Cape Bowden, 
they had to cross from some ice to the land. Bellot 
was twice driven back in the india-rubber canoe; 
but two of his men were more successful, and 
were enabled to fix a pass-rope, establishing a 
communication between the sledge and the coast. 
Suddenly, the ice began to move, and to drift 
away towards mid-channel. The men on shore 





she was preparing to send to | 
Behring’s Straits ; and in the same letter she | 


watched that piece of ice, without power to 
save the precious lives that were upon it; but in 
two hours it had swept away out of sight. 
Driven on by a farious gale, Bellot and two 
sailors, named William Johnson and David 
Hook, had nothing between them and the un- 
fathomable ocean but this block of slippery ice. 
| Their first task was to cut a house for themselves 
in the ice with their knives. The sailor Johnson 
gives an account of what followed :— 


M. Bellot sat for half an hour in conversation with 
us, talking on the danger of our position. I told him 
I was not afraid, and that the American Expedition 
were drawn up and down this channel by the ice. He 
replied: “I know they were; and when the Lord 
| protects us not a hair of our heads shall be touched.” 
| I then asked M. Bellot what time it was. He said, 
“ About a quarter past eight, a.m.” (Thursday the 
| 18th), and then lashed up his books and said he would 
| go and see how the ice was driving. He had only 
| been gone about four minutes, when I went round the 
| same hummock under which we were sheltered to look | 
for him, but could not see him; and on returning to | 











crack about five fathoms wide, and the ice all breaking | 


At this time blowing very heavily. After this I again 
searched round, but could see nothing of him. I be- 
lieve that when he got from the shelter the wind blew 
him into the crack, and his south-wester being tied 
down he could not rise. 


The frozen waters of the Polar Sea had closed 
over and stilled one of the bravest, warmest, 
and noblest hearts that ever dared their terrors. 

There is a cant abroad that the spirit of 
chivalry no longer exists in this age, which is 
called mechanical. Let the name of Bellot 
| (though he was but one out of a whole army of 
| heroes) answer and disprove the accusation. 
| Fighting chimerical monsters, and prancing about 
| in “ mail of proof,” may indeed be out of fashion ; 
| but he who seeks for true heroism, real manly 
| courage, may find it abundant around him. He 
_may find it in the trench before Sebastopol, 
| where men, with coolness almost amounting to 
| indifference, brave the hail of death. Better still, 
|he may find it in the ranks of the London 
| firemen, who dare the terrors of the fire 
| to save and not to destroy. Better than even 
| this, he may find it among those heroic mariners 
| whom the unutterable horrors of the Icy North 
| cannot appal, or turn aside from their errand of 
| courage, mercy, andlove. These are true heroes, 

if ever heroes were. It is one thing to summon 
| up the resolution to join the wild charge when 
the lot of life and death is determined in a few 
| brief moments; quite another thing to accept the 
surpassing trials of an arctic voyage, which is to 
| last a whole year, and when every moment is 
certain to be fraught with risks the most immi- 
| nent and appalling. Here is no martial pomp, no 
wild clangour to herald the crowning effort, no 
sudden burst of enthusiasm. The hero who does 
this work receives no help from the outside ; the 
ardour that fires his soul is the true flame of 
undying courage which only fills the heart of a 
man who trusts entirely in himself under God. 
| Such a hero was Joseph René Bellot. 

One word more and we have done. Bellot left 
behind him a family; how dearly loved many of 
the above extracts will tell. On the 10th of 
September 1851, before setting out on his first 
expedition after Captain Kennedy, he wrote the 

| following letter, which was intended to be de- 
livered to his family if he perished on that 
| occasion :— 
My DEAR AND EXCELLENT Frienps.—If you re- 
| ceive this letter I shall have‘ceased to exist, but shall 
| have quitted life in the performance of a mission of 
| peril and honour. You will see in my journal, which 
| you will find among my effects, that our captain and four 
men were necessarily left behind in the ice to save the 
rest; so, after effecting that, we were compelled to go 
| to the assistance of these worthy fellows. Possibly I 
| had no right to run such a risk, knowing how neces- 
| sary I am to you in every way; but death may 
probably draw upon the different members of my 
family the consideration of men and the blessings of 
Heaven. Farewell! to meet again above, if not 
below. Have faith and courage. God bless you! 
J. Betxor. 





| 


In less than two years the fatal anticipation of 
this letter has been realised, and death as at- 
| attracted to that family the consideration of men. 
| A testimonial fund, amounting to more than 
| 2000/., has been collected in this country; and 
| this money (after defraying the expenses of a 
simple pillar, which is shortly to be placed in 
front of Greenwich Hospital) will provide “ mar- 
| riage portions” for those sisters whom he loved 





up. I then called out, ‘‘ Mr. Bellot! ” but no answer. | 














so dearly. His two brothers have been provided 
for by the French Government. 

Our notice of these volumes has perhaps been 
lengthy; but if our readers feel one tithe of the 
interest which we feel in the subject, this will 
not be a matter of complaint. Some books there 
are which widen our views of human nature, and 
give us a wiser and better opinion of our fellows; 
and among those rare exceptions must be classed 
these memoirs of Joseph René Bellot. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Wabash: or, Adventures of an English Gentle- 


man’s — in the Interior of America. By 
Ricuarp Beste, Esq. 2 vols. London: 


Hurst and Blackett, 

Switzerland in 1854-5: a Book of Travel, Men and 
Things. By the Rev. W. G. Heatuman, B.A. 
London: Hope and Co. 


our shelter saw his stick on the opposite side of a| Anour forty months ago, Mr. Beste and his family 


visited the backwoods of North America, with a 
view to locating themselves there, if a pleasant 
and promising settlement could be found. . The 
peculiarity of his narrativelies in thecircumstance 
that he travelled with a large family of children, 
and was therefore obliged to move slowly, and 
so had ample time to see everything by the way ; 
and that the elder children kept journals of their 
observations, and extracts from these are inter- 
spersed, making a pleasing variety, and presenting 
many objects in a new and perhaps more truthful 
aspect, as beheld by the uuprejudiced eyes of 
youth, This novel design has given to The 
Wabash a personal interest. The reader makes 
acquaintance with the little party of travellers ; 
sympathises with each one individually; and at 
the end he parts reluctantly from his pleasant 
and intelligent friends, feeling for them as friends 
and desirous to meet them again. 

Thus produced, Zhe Wabash has attractions 
far beyond those generally found in books of travel ; 
and we would especially recommend that it 
should be placed in the hands of young persons, 
who will derive pleasure from the sketches so 
prettily drawn by children like themselves, and 
profit from the example of what can be done by 
boys and girls when they use their eyes. 

Mr. Beste was upon the whole pleased with the 
men of America, but he did not like the women. 
Children are usally quick at discerning character, 
and we present a sketch from the journal of one 
of the young ladies, of 

AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 

“Dr. Read had four children,” writes Louie; 
‘“‘Okella, two boys, nine and four years old, and a 
baby. Mrs. Read was a very good sample of an 
American lady. She was very languishing, indolent, 
and affected in her manner of speaking. She spent 
most of the day in her white dressing-gown and 
slippers. She spoilt her children dreadfully; and was 
often ashamed that we should see how little the 
obeyed her. She was, however, very well educated, 
and played on the piano very well; and she was a 
really kind-hearted, good-natured person, who meant 
to do everything for the best when she could make 
up her mind to leave the sofa or the rocking-chair, 
where she spent most of her time. Okey was a clever 
girl. She too played and sang very well for her 
age; and she danced very nicely. In the more solid 
parts of her education, her mother used to complain 
that she was sadly wanting. But she had plenty of 
time before her; she was only twelve years old. She 
was a very nice-looking girl.” What American, | 
ask, would not admire such a wife and mother? ‘Mrs. 
Read,” says Lucy, “who saw her less superficially than 
her sister, was a nice-looking woman, and a very 
good sample of an American lady in the backwoods. 
As was the custom, she spent the morning in a sort 
of dressing-gown ; but she wore a white instead of a 
coloured one, like those of the other ladies: this, to 
them, appeared more ‘elegant’ ng is a very 
favourite word); to us, more slovenly, if 1 may use 
such an expression. But she found such a dress 
necessary, for she had to wash and mend all the 
clothes of the four children, of her husband, and of 
his brother, who was visiting them. These two, she 
said, insisted on having a clean shirt every day; so 
that she had constant employment. hen she 
washed the clothes, I do not know, unless it was 
before seven o’clock in the morning: for I was back- 
wards and forwards at her house constantly from that 
hour until ten o’clock’at night, and I always found her 
at needlework with a large basket of things to be 
made or mended at her side. Her ‘help’ never assis- 
ted her in anything except in ironing and in taking 
the entire charge of the kitchen, in which I must 
say that everything was beautifully clean—from the 
floor to the pots and pans, which shone so that | 
quite grudged using them to boil my rice.” 
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Here is an account of 


BLOOMERISM: 

Before I landed‘in America, I had expected to find 
half the fernales avowedly and openly wearing those 
breeches which they manage to wear, unseen, in all 
countries; and the press in America itself still teemed 
with articles for and against Bloomerism. In one 
newspaper, I had read a story recounting how the 
mother of a numerous progeny of sons and daughters 
had gone to sleep for a couple of years, and, waking 
up, had found all her daughters transformed into 
men; and her sons, that some difference might exist 
in the attire of the different sexes, Wearing the cast- 
off petticoats of their.sisters—the daughters chewing 
tobacco and the sons Burgundy pitch. Imagine, 
therefore, my surprise that, during my stay in New 


York, I should only have seen two women, and these | 


apparently not over-respectable, wearing the Bloomer 
costume! Two I did see; but they were so followed 
and laughed at by the boys, that they were obliged 
to take refuge in a hack carriage. Since then, I had 
not come across a single Bloomer in all my travels 
through the United States. Now it seems that the 
good ladies of Terre Haute were as anxious, as any 
editor of them all, to see themselves in the new 
costume, and to decide whether it was as becoming as 
it was represented to be. About a score of them 
agreed to have dresses made according to the new 
pattern ; and these were privately sent to Mrs. Read’s 
house, that they might dress themselves there, and 
together judge of one another’scharms. The arrange- 
ments were made with much mystery. Mrs. Read 
was to give a party, but the initiated ladies only were 
to be invited. On no account was a pair of male 
trowsers to be admitted. The ladies met. Twenty 
pair of feet; cased in the smallest possible shoes, 
attached to twenty ankles decked in the finest possi- 
ble silk stockings, peeped from under twenty pair of 
the Jargest possible Turkish trowsers; twenty party- 
coloured polkas, waisteoats and jackets (such as 
Englishwomen wore at the time—male attire applied 


to the upper woman instead of to the lower) girt in | 


twenty as small waists and as swelling busts as Terre 
Haute could furnish. They were all in high glee, 
and pirouetted and turned one another about admi- 
ringly—half regretting that they had so rigorously 
excluded everyone of the male sex. The door opened, 
and Dr. Read slowly walked in. Twenty screams 
uprose from twenty blushing threats. ‘ Ladies,” 
said the doctor sententiously, ‘it is impossible that 
you should be judges in your own cause. Surely 
gentlemen should be admitted to say how the new 
dress affects them. Well now, but you are, indeed, 
fixed up! I guess I was everlasting lucky to come 
in by chance and see you all! How all my friends 
will envy me!” 
were redoubled. The forty shoes, the forty stockings, 
the twenty Turkish trowsers ran and skipped about 
the room—some “hiding themselves in the folds of 
window curtains, some crouching behind the backs of 
sofas—till Mrs. Read kindly pointed the way into her 
own bed-room. They all betook themselves there 
and double-locked the door; while the doctor came 
over to the hotel, and told us what sport he had had. 


Mr. Beste was present at an election and wit- 

nessed 
THE, VOTE BY BALLOT. 

Each voter was expected to write on the back of 
the yellow slip of voting paper the names of those for 
whom he voted; and yes or no in reference to the 
other questions. Some were doing this on the 
counters of shops round the square: others had 








| 
| 





The screams and the pirouettes | 


| 
| 


| 


already done so, and were twirling up their papers, so | 


as to show only the printed side and conceal what 
they had written. One or two people, amongst whom 
was our landlord, Mr. Bunting, boasted to me that 
they always declared how they voted, and showed 
me that they had written their own names at the 
foot of the 
this seemed to be considered an unmeaning boast, 
rather offensive than otherwise to the general feeling — 
even of their equals. It certainly implied that Mr. 
Bunting, and those-who took such an extraordinary 
means of declaring themselves, might otherwise have 
been suspected of voting in opposition to the prin- 
ciples which they everywhere proclaimed. I went 
up to the ballot-box and watched the voters as they 
came and dropped in their papers. This was done 
without question asked or word spoken, if the asses- 
sors or those who sat there knew the parties to be en- 
titled to vote. If there was any doubt as to their 
residence or other qualification, the assessors ques- 
tioned them before they permitted them to drop their 
paper in the ballot-box. If still unconvinced, they 
made them hold up their right hand and say, “I 
swear that I am—” so and so. All was done without 
hurry or noise; without bands, banners, or drinking. 
At the.end of the day, the ballot-box was unlocked; 
the voting papers were unrolled by competent autho- 
rities ; and the number of votes on each question was 
cast up and declared. The democratic candidate, who 
hed taken the place that had been offered to Dr, 
Read, was elected by a large majority. 

The most marked feature in the Amer‘can 
character appears to be a faculty for giving advice, 
unasked.. Here the young ladies will help us 
again with their journals. 


per before they took it to the ballot-box: | 





INQUISITIVENESS. 
“As we had kept our eyes on the ground, Mrs. 
Forest could not see them so as to rectify her mistake. 
She then crossed the room to papa, and talked to him 
very vehemently, while we saw him listening with a 
most satirical smile. ‘Oh my!’ she at length ex- 
claimed, signing to us to come near. ‘I can’t make 


your father understand what an advantage it would | 


be to you young ladies if he would leave two of you 
in America with your eldest brother. Ill answer for 
it, you'd both be married first-rate in a month or two. 
Now don’t you think it would be much better, because 
there are so many of you? I calculate that these two 
younger ones will soon be old enough to make their 
entrée in the world, so you had better leave two of the 
oldest out of their way. Come, sir,’ she continued, 
smiling persuasively. ‘Ask my daughters them- 
selves,’ said papa; with a very comical look at Ellen. 
‘ Well, Miss Ellen,’ said Mrs. Forest; ‘what do vou 
think of my plan?” ‘Iam very much obliged; but 
husbands are not so scarce in the old country that we 
need exile ourselves to obtain them.’ ‘And you, 
Miss ?’ she said, turning to Catherine. ‘Iam in no 


hurry to marry, I assure you, Mrs. Forest.’ The lady | n 


turned with a disappointed air to me. ‘ You had 
much better, I assure you,’ she said, ‘make your 
sisters do asI advise. It will enable you two to come 
out much earlier.” And thus all these kind-hearted 
Americans are ever forward in giving unasked opinions 
and advice: and though I, more than once, told them 


that in Europe we should think it necessary to know | 


something of the circumstances and position of people 
before we proffered to them unasked counsel and dic- 
tation, they never took offence at my broadly-implied 
reproof; but continued blindly to advise, as if I were, 
like themselves, in the dry goods line, or a dealer in 
Yankee notions. The great difficulty of all, however, 
is to make them understand in what the difference 
between Europe and the United States consists. Some 
of them, certainly, revolt mentally, for they would 
not dare to do it audibly, from the levelling system 
which compels them to shake hands and converse, as 
equals, with those whom education, mind, manners, 
and position in life would, in Europe, keep at a com- 
parative distance. But an American gentleman dare 
not assert himself, because he will not be independent. 
His ambition prompts him to be always aiming at 
something which is dependent upon the favour and 
votes of his fellow-citizens: and he is, consequently, 
in the position of an English borough member of 
parliament, living among the independent electors 
whom he represents. _ His life is a perpetual cans 
If he would retire into private life, he might be his 
own master: as he will not do so, he must not com- 
plain of the penalty his ambition makes him pay. 





Mr. Beste visited America in the most friendly 
spirit, prepared to applaud both her institutions 
and her people. He was a liberal—perhaps a 
radical; but his book leaves the impression that 
Democracy is more admirable in poetry and 
oratory than in practice, and that nowhere is 
there a more galling slavery than that which 
under republican institutions is imposed by the 
tyranny of the many. 

Two summers spent among the Alps, sceking 
for health, is Mr. Heathman’s plea for publishing 
a volume ona subject which is supposed to he 
thoroughly exhausted. Nevertheless, that novelty 
can be imparted to a Swiss tour by the manner 
of treating it is proved by the success of Dr. 
Forbes’s Physician’s Holiday. We have looked 
carefully through the present volume, hoping to 
find some specialty that might entitle it to he ex- 
empted from the common lot of tourists, who 
pass over well-trodden tracks and write about 
them. And we are pleased to be able to say that 
we can discover a sufficient reason for this new 
volume on so old atheme. Our traveller really 
appears to have seen something beyond what is 
seen by the majority of tourists, and he sets down 
pleasantly and intelligently the story ofhis adven- | 
tures, although many of them are but a repetition 
of those that befall every traveller in the regions 
described. He went through France, taking a 
very hasty glance of it in a single chapter. | 
Thence to Neuchatel, Zurich, and Interlaken; 
the Bernese Alps, an ascent of the Jungfrau; by | 
the Simmenthalto Geneva; thence to Chamounix 
and Piedmont; back to Brieg and Zermatt, to 
and fro across the passes of the Italian Alps, 
again to Zurich, and home through Schwytz, 
Brienz, Lucerne, and Basle. We select, as speci- | 
mens of the style, two or three passages having | 
the most freshness. He thus warns the reader 
against the treacherous 

CLIMATE OF INTERLAKEN. 

There is, however, a great mistake committed when 
invalids, with the exception of consumptive patients, 
resort hither for health. Its climate is moist, very 
moist, and the great quantity of rain which is con- 
tinually falling on a spongy, marshy soil, in conjune- 
tion with the broiling sun of July and August, causes 
evaporation to such an extent, that the atmosphere 
resembles nothing to which I can liken it, so much as 


| sacrificed their li 


| July 1835, while bathing in the river Aar. 


that of eur orchideous hothouses. I by no means 

desire to exaggerate or to mislead any one, but the 
| rain which falls on the average of the best rs i 
| perfectly incredible. And when we refl 
| height and magnitude of the mourtai 
| of which it lies, and in which in fact it is embedded 
we must expec They naturally attract and draw 
the clouds hither. Zine ile lac hry 2 It is, how- 
ever, rather remarkable they have not half so much 
rain in the neighbourhood of the southern chain 
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mean in the high Alps which border Italy. This 
superiority of climate may probably be attributed to 
their proximity to the sunny pla f that country. 
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abroad, the very circumstance of its being 


















and surrounded by mountains and lak 

caused it long since to have been fors sum- 
mer’s residence. S« : ro T 3 
were in the habit of re 12 r 
summer 1 hs. N hen 1 > he 

fnl situations have been opened wp, and more br 





find th 
remaining many days. The truth is, the climate h: 
a most depressing effect—loss of appetite and drows 
ness come over you quite unaccountably; 

gradually lose your strength, and if you were not to 


atmospheres discovered, vou but seldom 













set off, the consequen ht be serious. I can 
| scarcely descril d the bene f 
breaking aw I had not it 

hanwe ‘s lod 


long before a 





a month’s d Nor I 
it all sir lings, since many th 
whom I 1 precis 
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Swiss -olling is not without danger, as is 


proved by the frequent monuments in the ceme- 
Here are a few, 
of Interlak 


teries to travellers killed there. 


sod 


from the neighbourh 
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only. 
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undertaking. H 





“To the memory of 
Rowley, ag 





di fifte 








Rowley, of the Guards, an of Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Rowley fall 
from the Harder mountair v of 
September, 1849. The circumstances under which 
she lost her life, were as follows—She had risen carly 


nding the mountain alene, 2 
ed some foresters at work. who 

by a guide, and 
“autioned her of 


Forent di 
erent air 


for the purpose of 
her progress she p 
perceiving she was not accompanied 
was entering upon an intricate path 
her danger. She then turned ina 
and was not afterwards scen. . 
ever, as was expected, the fami 
With the help of the woodmen 








the mountain were sear 

corpse was found in the ravine 

is “to the memory of Elizabetl 

who was killed bv falling over a } p 





of the Harder. She left the hot 
and after much search her body wv 


; found on Sun- 


| day, and interred in this churchyard on the 16th day 


of July, 1850.” These are not the only monuments 
of travellers who have met with sudden deaths while 
seeking enjoyment in this country. There is one to 
the memory of Charles Stewart, aged eighteen, son of 
Major-General Stewart, who was drowned on the 59th 
And 
another, to the memory of William Dutton, Fsq., of 
Bilbury House, Gloneestershire, aged twenty-th 
He was killed whilst hunting the chamois on the 
Blamlis glacier. His gun, which was carried by his 
guide, by the breaking of its sling, fell, and as it 
rolled down the rocks, both barrels discharged, and 
one of the balls passed through his bo After 
eleven hours of great fering, he was carried to the 
village of Klem, where he died on Saturday mori 


ident 








ree. 
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twenty-four hours after the melancholy acci 

occurred, and was buried in Gsteig churchyard. 
The author’s profession led him to pay par- 
ticular attention to the religious condition of 
Switzerland, and his accounts of their religious 
ceremonies are interesting and original—at least, 
where 


wedo not remember to have read them els 
This is the manner of 
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Pe ise Fo rovides a schoolmaster for | 
the instructi lren; and although in our | 
trv it considered trenching on the | 
liberty of the subject, in some of the cantons—as, for 
: nee. Zurich | Berne—education is not even a ! 
} * choi When nine years old, the parent is 
( I hild to the lower or infant esta- 
1 and after a stated period it 
j higher, where it remains till it is 
fo In secular knowledge, both sexes are 
ie . ithmetic, geography, natural 
¥ sory and practice of music. 
heir rel ion used formerly to be directed 
te olmaster, under the super- 
’ Since their recent altera- 
tions in Church government, sound religious views 
de ig jal qualificat f the master ; 
nseqt is, that any of them profess 
: saria D 1 are far inferior in 
to tl Id After fourteen their 
ducation ceases to be compulsory; but ihe pastor 
| | at is we du when they have 
eee but sets apart the afternoon of the 
Sabhatl hey a x] ed to be present, fe 
hetical examiuation. The age of confirmatio 
Swiss P unt Church is sixteen; an 
s youths alw nifest considerable anxiety to 
Saat. Gann eee t admitted to their 
leves as s till they have eived the 
pastor rtificate of confirmation, and by this means 
j luced into the Cl h. This allows the minister 
{ tain his held ur mat a very unmanageable 
au 
We nc lud >y 1 +r) } ] + 
THE CHAMOIS-HUNTER AN HE EAGLE, 
ihe qualities with which he should be endowed 
may be illustrated by a struggle which a young 
hunter of Grinderwald had to encounter not long 
with an n the pursuit of his game he 
Lappencd toa yn the top of an incline, which was 
yiised by s ch had fallen from the sides of a 
teep mountain—a very common place of danger. 
Iie | iped a before reaching the top of this 
] for it was scarcely a foot broad at the 
t¢ which joined the mountain. At every step he 
found the stones slipping from under him, and he 
‘ hi onit on all-fours, and 
bt his body to bear 
s. t rose an almost 
\ ’n the bottom of 
t night > been 100 feet, there 
y , where he would have been shot 
( eet. Not being able to lean back 
t ich he sprang, he looked about to 
see hich he could save himself in the 
his false step had brought him. 
Witl began to detach the topmost 
ste make the | broader on which he 
la he made ground good he drew 
hi his king became so labo- 
iS every now and 
t , to rest, t i t ngth. At times 
large fragments would crumble from under him, 
which compelle? him to dig per and make his 
foundation more sure. Having by these means 
ti ed the ri‘ve for an hour and a half, he per- 
ceived a shadow passing over him. With dittculty 
he turned his head, and to his surprise saw a large 
eagle hovering above and poising himself to make a 
s an descent. It is well known that this bird of 
rey will attack with indomitable courage in the 
high region of the Alps, everything instinct with 
life, not excepting man. The ‘thod of attack is 
peculiar, After poising themselves for a while, they 





n with th 


rous thru 


nd upon their vict 


( rapidity of licht- 
ring, and with a v 
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st with their wings ! 
abyss, where they 
our it at their leisure. And it is not at all im- 
probable, if our hunter had been wanting in presence 
of mind or failed in « age, that he would have 
shared this fate. As s he perceived his enemy 
worked the more vig rously with his hatchet, and 
en he had made a bed sufficiently broad, he 
‘ned upon his back to await the attack. His left 
ulder rested against the upright part of the moun- | 
sin, and his hands being disengaged he raised his 
ifle already cocked to his shoulder, determined, in 
he event of an attack, to give a good account of | 
himself to his foe. For near a quarter of an hour he 
kept himself in this position in breathless suspense, 
when from some cause or other, either the feared im- | 
possibility of attaining his object, or attention being 
diverted by some other object, it flew away—to the 
great disappointment of our hunter, who was panting 
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inflict upon him summary punishment for his con- 
templated homicide. After this adventure he again 
Patt ass te f, hi v3 
Il upon his face, and pursued his course, first 


ligging his way, and then drawing along his body 
after a serpentine fashion. And it was only after 
three hours of the Yort and the most labo- 
rious toil that he was enabled to reach the end of the 
in ~ e, ogee it joined the mountain: with his 
clothes, his hands, and his legs, perfectly scarifie 

When he urrived tt 1 iis dau un ant 
emotion was gratitude for his deliverance from the 
impending death which had so long hung over him. 








great 


upon th 





These extrects will prove that Mr. Heathman 


| perience. 


; conventional measure of three volumes. 


THE CRITIC, 





has something new to tell us even about Switzer- 
land, and we can recommend those who are going 
to travel there to read this volume or carry it 
with them, for it will inform them of much worth 
seeing and doing which they might pass by, 
having no other than the ordinary guide-books to 
help them. 





FICTION. 


Linde ; or, Rural Recollecti ms. 
Piatt, Author of * Tom Thornton,” 
Mountains,” &c. &e. London: 
Otley. 1855. 


By WILLIAM 
ae Tales of the 
Saunders and 


Mar vO 


Are there 
not, and will there not be, a thousand such? And 
all will find their readers and admirers to the end of 
ime. TIlere we have the fine old squire, -as the 


A PLEASANT tale upon an ancient pattern. 





intelligent companion, a model landlord, and a merci- 
ful J. P. Here, too, we have his amiable wife, the Lady 
Fanny, a ministering angel, with a commission 
to watch over all the colds and courtships of the 
neighbourhood. Here is the silly belle, the sentimen- 
tal belle, the sweet belle, and the sensible belle, with 
the ditto lovers to match. Here is the miser, with 
his wild young nephew; the plump hostess; the 
viear, the doctor, the attorney, and the gallant old 
colonel. Who does not recognise these fine old lay 
figures? How they plot and counterplot ; how there 
is a plenty of kissing, one or two balls, and a bur- 
glary; and how they all come to an end by marching 
in a body to church, and getting married in platoons 
—bescems us not to tell here. It has been told a 
thousand times; and those who wish to hear it told 
again in a pleasant gentlemanly style, cannot do better 
than bespeak Linden Manor at the most convenient 
circulating library. Would we could believe in many 
such squires as Squire Osborne:—‘In the hand of 
the idler he would put an axe or a spade; and if there 
was any good in the fellow—a redeeming point—he 
would come for it next day again; if not, was 





ashamed to show his face, and soon shifted his quar- | 


ters to a more congenial clime. To the vagrant he 
gave a day’s work also, if he would have it; and 
Master Ridley took good care to have his utmost 
quid pro quo; so Linden seldom saw the mendi- 
cant again. The sot he would take means to intro- 
duce—when sober and in his senses—to a brother 
drunkard reeking in his filth; and used to tell a 
humorous story of how he cured a tipsy shoemaker of 


the village, once and for ever, by leading him where | 


his precious partner for life was wallowing in the 
gutter. But for the poacher he went to work in quite 
another way, after a fashion peculiarly his own, for 
which he got well laughed at by his brother squires, 
who knew of no remedy for an evil which had defied 
vame-laws, and justices, and juries, till hardly a 
head of game was left on their manors, but quarter 


sessions, 


Martha: a Sketch from the Life. 
Svirn the elder, of Allesley, in 
Warwick, late Attorney-at Law. 
and Co. 1855. 


By ANTHONY 
the county of 
London: Hope 





As the plot of the story is laid at Allesley, it seems | 
not improbable that the ex-attorney has drawn the | 


materials for his story from the stores of his past ex- 


marries a man who fs greatly her inferior; want, the 


crimes of the husband, a burglary committed upon | 


her father’s house, reconciliation with her father, and 
eventually the death of the husband; such is a brief 
outline of the tale. It is well and smartly told, and 
the author has acted wisely in abstaining from the 


is sustained throughout, the style is graphic, and the 
story is constructed with considerable dramatic 
effect. 
of Mr. Anthony Smith’s pen. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA, 


The Battle-Day ; and other Poems. By Ernest 
Jones, Barrister-at-Law. London: Routledge. 
1855. 

Tue self-same nature whose political character 

presents the angular and the sharp, not unfre- 

quently in its poetic aspects presents the plastic 
and the tender. Politics often lead to harsh 


thoughts and harsher words; poetry, demanding | 


no less energy, conducts to those pleasant paths, 
those holiday mazes, where we would rather a 
thousand-fold meet and shake hands with our 
friends than do battle with our foes. Politics are 
the region of stern prejudices, of fierce dislikes ; 
poetry, diviner in its origin, more ample in its 
influence, softens and subdues by the presence of 


| the beautiful, and even where it denounces, when 
it strikes against the hoary front of oppression 


novelist delights to depict him—a splendid host, an | 


The daughter of a respectable clergyman | 


We trust that this will not be the last effort 





or crime, strikes with the full consciousness that 
| antagonism is the sequence of its own construc- 
tiveness. It is difficult, if at all possible, to com- 
bine the rigidity of the politician and the pliancy 
| of the poet. Ebenezer Elliott is a higher poet 
when he is wailing over human wrongs and suf- 
ferings, when he is succouring and cheering the 
poor, than when, like a blind Cyclop, he is 
| dashing the thunderbolts of his wrath indiscri- 
| minately against every man who is fortunate 
| enough to be wealthy. Although every social 
subject is within the proper scope of poetry, yet 
politics, in the strictest administrative meaning, 
come not into that scope, because they rather 
_imply division than unity, the particular rather 
than the universal. 

Now scores of persons will derive nurture 
from, and pleasingly listen to, the minstrelsy of 
Mr. Ernest Jones, who would hiss defiance at his 
advocacy of the points of the Charter from the 
platform of a radical institution. Not that the 
mantle of poesy is here used either to partially 
conceal or to wholly decorate the stark limbs of 
some political dogma; but rather let it be said 
that Mr. Jones has radiated into a broad poetic 
atmosphere, as the natural result of capability 
and activity. Hence his songs of freedom are 
not the spasmodic gushes of the partisan, but the 
truest and loftiest of all liberalisms—that which 
waxes from peoples to mankind, that which in- 
stinctively perceives the time 


When Fear shall aye be banish’d hence, and Love resume its 

rl ce, 
PR sens th become one country vast, and man one houseiold 

race. 

3efore this millennium of the poets can arrive 
there are tyrannies to weep down, but most of 
all to strike down, in which the poet must be the 
foremost mourner and the foremost champion. 
| How the mist of tears floated about Hood’s page 
while he was hurling the sharp arrows of his 
indignation against a system which made shirts 
synonymous with shrouds. And there is much 
' similar tenderness, much the same manliness of 
feeling, but less intensified fire and pathos, in 
Mr. Jones’s crusade against the factory system. 
It is simply a poetical necessity that the poct 
who has seen cattle reposing on the lealands, 
| lambs leaping in the meadows, birds singing in 
the wild woods, and many similar features of un- 
trammelled nature, should feel deeply the con- 
dition of those poor children whose world of 
observation and freedom is bounded by the dreary 
walls of a factory. Itis always after the sym- 
pathies of the poet that the legislator comes with 
his reforms. Society needs to be told in oft 
repeated tones what Mr. Ernest Jones has told 
it of a factory town, thus :— 


Over all the solemn heaven 

Arches, like a God's reproof 
At the offerings man has driven 

To Heil's altars, loom and woof! 
Hear ye not the secret sighing? 

And the tear-drop through the night ? 
See ye not a nation dying 

For want of rest, and air, and light? 
Perishing for want of Nature, 

Crowded in the stifling town ; 
Dwarfd in brain and shrunk in stature, 

Generations growing down ! 


Thinner wanes the rural village, 
Smokier lies the fal!ow plain ; 

Shrinks the cornfield's pleasant tillage, 
Fades the orchard’s rich domain, 


The interest | 


And a banish'd popniation 
Festers in the fetid street: 

Give us, God, to save our nation, 
Less of cotton, move of wheat. 


Take us back to lea and wildwood, 
3ack to nature and to Thee: 

To the child restore his childhood— 
To the man his dignity. 


Those who may snarl or mock at the poet’s 
honest and hearty yearning for liberty, as ex- 
| pressed in “Cries of the Nations,” may yet 
find ample choice of other ideas and other 
materials, a feast of pleasing variety, in por- 
tions of this volume. Of the lengthy poems in 
the book, we certainly prefer “The Battle-Day, 
or the Lost Army,” as being the most simple in 
its arrangement, the most spirited in its pro- 
gress, the most philosophic in its argument. 
| The brief narration of the battle itself pulses 
| with living and fiery action ; and still the one 
| indestructible idea that Faith is the framer, and 
| Doubt the destroyer, of great deeds and des- 
| tinies, colours every incident of the story, and 
| forces its truthfulness on the reader. Some of 
| the minor poems are very felicitous, and by the 
| public will be most appreciated, for een oe taste 
‘just now leans to poetic brevity, having dis- 
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covered that perfectionment, like a rare jewel, | 
may rest in a small casket. 

In these minor poems we see a lively fancy, a 
pleasing harmony of words and ideas, a diction | 
tull, yet flowing. Our readers may consider the 
following either as an apt illustration, or as a 
playful conceit. 

THE LANGUAGES 
Greek's a harp we love to hear; | 
Latin is a trumpet clear ; 

Spanish like an organ swells ; 

Ttalian rings its bridal bells ; 

France, with many a frolic mien, 
Tunes her sprightly violin; 

Loud the German rolls his drum 
When Russia's clashing cymbals com 
But Britain's sons may well rejoice, 
For English is the human voice. 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Ernest Jones, as 
we should any other man of talent, in the new 
arena of poetics. He has laid his hand on the 
harp and struck chords sufficiently distinct and 
musical to justify a continuance of his strains. 
It were easy to instance inaccuracy in rhythm 
and such like minor faults; but objections like 
these are at all times vexatious and ungenerous 
when the poet has evinced his command of inven- 
tion and imagery. We can do no less than pre- 
sent one brief extract, so as to show the tone and 
scope of Mr. Jones’s muse. 


THE POET'S PARALLEL. 
Down the hillside tripping brigh 
O'er the pebbles tinkling lightly, 
Mid the meadows rippling merrily, the mountain 
goes; 
By the broken rocks careering, 
Thro’ the desert persevering, 
Flowing onward ever, ever singing as it flows 





*yrent 
Trent 


But oh! the darksome caves | 

That swallow up the waves! | 

lt the shadow-haunted forest and the sandy shallows wide! 

Oh! the hollow-reeded fen, ‘1 ; 
Like the stagnant minds of men. 

desert for the silver foot of mountain-c 


And oh! the wither'd leaves 
From the fading forest-eaves, 

essing on its forehead like the signet of decay: 
And the cold cloud’s troubling tear ~ 

; On its crystal waters clear, 

Like a haunting sorrow gliding down the future 


ruture Oi: ils W 


ta 


Oh! the quick, precipitous riot 
i That breaks upon its quiet, 
When lingering by some shady bank in dream-engendering 
rest! : ‘i? Pr eae 
Oh! the stormy wind that mars 
; The image of the stars, 
When they nestle, heavenly lovers! on thelr earthl- w 
breast! , 
But the wild flowers love thy side 
And the birds sing o’er thy tide: 
And the shy deer from the highlands « 
And to thee, the son of care, 
a With a bles-ing and a pray: 
Yiom life's great wildernesses in a 








And the fairies never seen, 
Come tripping o'er the green, 

To gize into thy mirror the live-long summer night: 
And the glory of the skies _ 

i That the blind earth idly eyes, 

Fills the pulses of thy being with the fulness of its light, 





Beaumont and Fletcher ; or, the finest. Scenes. Lyrics, | 
and other beauties of those two poets. By Leien | 
Hiunt. London: H. and G. Bohn. 1855." (Bohn’s | 
Standard Library.) 

To those who have never yet perused the writings 

of these Siamese twins of literature, Mr. Hunt's 

volume will be most useful. In the introductory 
preface Mr. Hunt observes upon the difficulty of 
getting fairly through so many pieces of such un- 
equal merit, and declares it to be his conviction | 

“that none but antiquarian editors, or persons with 

very strange tastes indeed, could ever make such a 

thorough-going perusal a labour of love.” Offences 

against decency of the grossest description, and the 
most exaggerated melodramatic effects, abound | 
throughout the originals; but from the mass Mr. | 

Hunt has undertaken to winnow a little heap of pure 

and spotless pearls, and he has succeeded admirably. | 

This volume may be perused from beginning to end | 

without calling the faintest blush into the cheek of | 

innocence. 








(Whittaker), is a collection of fables in verse, grace- 
fully written in the lively strain common to his 
country and so rare in England. 

Mary Brotherton’s Poems, which we noticed with 
approval on their first appearance, have passed into a 
second edition, as they well deserved to do. 

A modernised narrative of a tradition of an old 
Border fray, entitled Zhe Noble Laird of Thornyburne, | 
has been done into modern English verse (Saunders | 
and Otley). ; | 
_ Mammon's Marriage, by G. J. G. X. (Saunders and | 
Otley), is a poem in smooth verse, wanting only— | 
genius. Art has done all it can; but more than 
poetical art is required for poetry. 


. | 
Fables Nouvelles, par Le Chevalier de Chatelain | 
} 

| 


; axe. 


| stand 


| There is 
| dialogues decidedly objectionable both in spirit 
| and in taste. 
| tain that all conviviality is sinful, and that 


/ contained in the 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Noctes Ambrosiane. Vol. I. Edinburgh and 
London : Blackwood. 
THE greatest poetry in the world, after all, has 
been written in prose, or in a very rude rhythm. 
Witness the Bible—witness Plato—witness many 
parts of Shakspere—witness Jeremy Taylor, 
srowne, Burke, Coleridge, and Wilson. There 


| is not only more imagination in many of these, 


but it is cast into finer shapes, and expressed 
with a freer melody, and in language at once 


| richer and more correct than in most of our pro- 


fessed poems. In verse, the mind must run in 
ruts, more or less strict ; in prose it “ glides at 
its own sweet will,” murmuring and meandering, 
pausing or rushing, rising or falling, at its pleasure. 
Poetry in verse reminds you of a Highland soldier, 
fully equipped in his ancient garb, and glittering 
in his polished arms. Poetry in prose is a moun- 
tain cateran, half-naked, and wielding a battle- 
If the one be better adapted for fulfilling 
the purposes of art, the other displays in greater 
prominence the giant strength of nature. Burke’s 
remark, although not true about Sheridan’s bril- 


| liant style—which was the merest falsetto—was 


true about his own, and that of some other prose- 
poets. He said of Sheridan’s speech against 
Warren Hastings : “ That is the true style, some- 
thing between poetry and prose, and better than 
either ;” better, we presume, because combining 
the merits of both, the freedom of prose and the 
fine enthusiasm of poetry. 

High amidst the master-pieces of poetic prose 
those wondrous dialogues the  Noctes 
Ambrosiane, which Professor Ferrier has com- 
menced collecting into volumes. We confess, 
that, while eagerly looking forward to this pub- 
lication, we were not without certain misgivings 
as to its success. We knew that all the Voctes 
had been very hastily composed; that with all 
of them a good deal of rubbish was blended; that 
they abounded in allusions to events of tem- 


| porary interest, which, even if explained, might 


have little relish with the men of this generation; 
that many parts were coarse to grotesqueness, 
and were likely to offend the fastidious far more 
now than thirty years ago, when Teetotalism was 


| not; that the terms “ vulgar’ and “ violent ” were 


sure to be directed against them by certain 
readers, while others would complain that their 
descriptions were too long and too loose, and a 
third class that the amount of solid matter was 
not in proportion to the quantity of badinage 
and outrageous merriment. We doubted, too, if 
when published entire, they would not pall upon, 
the public taste, although that had enjoyed them 
with such intense gusto in their separate issues. 
On the whole, we thought their collective publi- 
cation a somewhat hazardous experiment for them, 
although sure to furnish an exquisite entertain- 


| ment for ws. 


That experiment has now commenced, and we 
are bound to say with very considerable, if not 
with complete success. We are not, indeed, as 
yet prepared to deny that some, at least, of 
our anticipated objections have been realised. 
certainly a good deal in these 


We have no disposition to main- 


descriptions of feasts, &c., are all out of place. 
With what gusto, yet simplicity and pro- 
priety, have Sir Walter Scott, Cobbett, and 
even John Bunyan, described dinners, suppers, 
and breakfasts! Your appetite is whetted, and 
your taste is pleased, at the same time. But 
Christopher North has undoubtedly carried the 
joke too far—has pushed his merriment to riot 
and his conviviality to intemperance. In North, 
the Shepherd, and Tickler, you see three swine 
strangely sublimated by the power of genius, and 


| ever and anon looking up from their trough to 


show the jewels of wit which sparkle in their 
snouts. Hazlitt tells us that, although Shakspere 

esents Falstaff as a sensualist, he never shows 
kim at table: Wilson never shows bis heroes any- 
where else. They “fleet their time carelessly, 


| like the men of the golden world,’ but do not, 


like them, live on acorns and water. Their jo- 


| viality, however, is sometimes of a kind which 
fails to be beautified even by the presence of | 


genius; occasionally, indeed, it verges on ob- 
scenity and downright beastliness. One can con- 
ceive a company composed in equal proportions 
of porters and of poets, all half drunk, ejaculat- 
ing that mixture of wild wit, coarse allusions, 
fierce recriminations, and daring imagination 
Noctes. There are frequent 


expressions, too, which border on the brink of the 
profane and the blasphemous. In this matter we 
are far from being strait-laced. We know that 
there is a daring of high reverence which 
often assumes the aspect of blasphemous pre- 
sumption; and we have often heard this, as 
issuing from the lips of men of genius, condemned 
by others, whose whole being was an unconscious 
blasphemy, and who had no religion except some 
superstitious dreg of what had once becn a 
genuine and manly faith. We stand for 
poetic licence, and think that, as men of genius 
are confessedly nearer God than others. they are 
entitled to use more liberties with that Divine 
element—in which, nevertheless, they not only 
believe, but in which they live and have their 
being. Only they should not push this licence 
too far; they may utter, but should scarcely 
publish, such escapades ; and whether they be 
speaking in person or in print, they should be 
careful to remember that, in the words of Robert 
Hall, “it is dangerous for the imprudent to be in 
the company of the malignant,” or even of those 
who, without malice, have no sympathy with or 
understanding of the strange, wild, uncontrollable 
beatings of the heart, and motions of the mind, 
of genius. 

The perpetuation in these volumes of tem- 
porary heart-burnings and literary squabbles is a 
more formidable objection. Why, it will be asked, 
has a man like Professor Ferrier, well known for 
his kindly nature and catholic tastes, reproduce a 
the fierce, one sided, and almost fiendish assaul 
such men as Huntand Hazlitt ? These were even at 
the time unjustifiable, because their objects were 
already hors de combat, owing to calamitous cir- 
cumstances—to neglect, poverty, contempt, and 
persecution. It was a poor triumph in a man of 
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liberal fortune, like Wilson, succeeding in the 
attempt to snatch the last crust of bread out of 
the mouths, as well as the last rag of reputation 


off the backs, of two gifted and unhappy men 
who were entirely dependent on their pen for 
support—the more because these authors were, 
and were afterwards admitted by Wilson to be, 
men of a very high order of genius. But is it 
not, it will be rejoined, poorer still in Ferrier to 
permit the old embers of these animosities to be 
raked up, and to echo as it were the deep dam- 
nation of those anathemas which the great Irri- 
tated spirit of his father-in-law poured forth 
against men not much inferior to himself, and 
whose genius is even still far less than his tully 
recognised ? Now, in reference to these questions, 
we would balance the matter thus :—Professor 
Ferrier, then, was bound, we think, either to 
publish the .Voctes entire, or to Yr¢ frain from 
publishing them altogether, or to publish them 
under protest. It isa positive crime to mutilate 
any work of genius, unless when there occur In It 
expressions or ideas utterly infamous—a category 
under which the faults of the .Voctes cannot be num- 
bered. And we think that. had Professor Ferrier 
made a selection from them, he had disappointed 
the greater part of the public. To refrain from 
publishing them would have been at once an act 
of severe self-denial to himself, of injustice to 
Wilson’s memory, and of cruelty to an eager, 
expectant world. But there was a third and 
more excellent way. He might have appended 
notes, distinctly abjuring some of Wilson’s unfair 
and hasty judgments upon such men as Hazlitt, 
Edward Irving, and others. Instead of this, he 
passes by the attacks on the former in silence, 
and he speaks of Irving—that “ demon of power 
—as amere popular preacher, a bubble on the 
passing wave! Indeed, so far from seeking to 
protest in general (we admit exceptions, such as 
the case of M‘Culloch, the political economist) 
against North’s unworthy depreciations, he shows 
a disposition to sacrifice all and sundry as & 
burnt-offering at hiseshrine. His notes remind 
you of a hundred little ceasers of incense fuming 
up in the face of the gigantic idol. 

Most of the readers of this volume must have 
been conscious of a certain feeling of tedium, 
arising from the superfluity both of humour and 
of imagination. Both are there, but are not 
mingled in such proportions as to relieve each 
other. Both are too strong, and the strength of 
the one rather adds to than lessens that of the 
other. It is a mixture of garlic and cayenne 
pepper; or, rather, one is reminded of a Scotch 
haggis—that dish commemorated by Burns—a@ 
few morsels of which suffice at a time, and where 
a union of stimulating ingredients rather 
neutralises the effect, and produces insipidity 
instead of gust. 

The English readers of the Noctes will have 
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considerable difficulty with the many Scottish | something about the days of the Annuals, of the 


words and idioms, which abound especially in the | battle of Navarino, of the exaltation and death of 


speeches of the Ettrick Shepherd. Ferrier has, 


Canning ? And many even of those who were 


indeed, annexed a glossary ; but the necessity of | not born in those days will be glad to read in 


looking down in the midst of a loud laugh to dis- 


reference to them the mind of a master who was 


cover the meaning of the words at which you are | contemporary with, and who mingled largely in 


laughing will soon be found irksome. 


It should | them—recorded, too, in language of such inimi- 


be remembered that Scott’s novels made their | table vivacity, eloquence, and power. 


way in the South not because, but in spite of, their 
Dorie diction ; and that that besides, both in 


It would require a long Review article, instead 


of a few cursory pages in a literary newspaper, 


Scott and Burns, was not nearly so peculiar and | to do justice to the merits of these dialogues. 


so daringly defiant to English ears and tongues as | 





Indeed, we are so conscious of this, as well as of 
the Seotch of the .Noctes, which Ferrier him- | the fact that these merits are generally acknow- | 


self admits to be the most Scottified of all Scotch, | ledged, that we have devoted our former remarks 


since, he should have added, the days of Allan 

Ramsay. Yet this characteristic, although it may | 
have, perhaps, the effect of somewhat checking 

the salein England, will only intensify the interest 

of the Scottish reader, who will find in this work, 

along with all its other marvellous merits, a 

pocket dictionary of his own tongue. 

We had the pleasure of meeting the other day 
Mr. De Quincey, and of broaching to him the | 
subject of the newly-published volume of his 
ancient friend. He said that his great objection | 
to it was the extreme length and diffusion of its | 
descriptions of nature. Now, although we never | 
found these tedious, and although many of them | 
are exquisitely beautiful, and all strikingly | 
graphic, we grant some force in the criticism. | 
‘They in general exhibit a sad want of polish and | 
condensation. They are improvisations, and so | 
were the natural descriptions of Sir Walter | 
Scott; but how superior the latter in ease, quiet | 
strength, and picturesque, outstanding effect. | 
Some of Wilson’s pictures might be counted 
daubs save for the prodigious force, rapidity, and 
intensity of the artist, who is constantly dashing 
his brush upon the canvass, partly in hurry 
and partly in scorn. You contrast him in this 
with his manner in his prose tales, where his des- | 
scriptions are at once elegant and powerful, fiery | 
and finished. Yet, perhaps, in Jeremy Taylor or | 
Burke alone do we find any passages so rich, so 
rushing in movement, so full of poetic imagery, 
so riotous in their uncontrollable excess of power, 


as in a hundred we could quote from the Noctes | 


of Wilson. 
It will be objected still farther that the serious 


niatter in this volume is not duly proportionate | 


to the ludicrous. We have seen accordingly 
some grave people throw the volume by with 
the words “Pshaw! a mere mass of froth, of 
brilliant trash-work, entirely unworthy of him 
to have written or (subauditur) of us to read. 
What can we possibly learn from such a motley 
production?” Why, perhaps, not much; but we 
remember that Newton once asked about the 
‘Paradise Lost,” “ What does it prove?” We 
know that but the other day an eminent Edin- 
burgh gentleman, sailing through the Orkneys, 
and reading the “ Pirate,’ was stared at with 
horror by a number of Scotch religionists in the 
steam-vessel! Of a similar complexion with the 
spirit of such people are the objections made 
by some to the Noctes. Why, if they teach us 
nothing else, they at least teach us to laugh; and 


we venture to call him who circulates streams of | 


laughter through this melancholy world a bene- 
factor to his race, provided always that the mirth 
be innocent—and so in general that of the Noctes 


is. In recommending Duncan M‘Millan, the | “Stop, stop! 


famous ventriloquist, we once used the expres- 


beauties. 
words on this head also. 
you feel yourself leaving the tame prosaic level 
of ordinary literature, and entering on a mighty | 
forest or wilderness of thought, fancy, fun, and | 


genius. It is anew, strange, magic land, in the | 


rather to a just estimate of their faults, and 
a fair appraisement of the objections urged | 
against them, than to an exposition —which | 
seems a matter so easy—of their matchless | 
Yet we must be permitted a few | 
On entering the Noctes | 


main cheerful and gay, yet with sombre depths 
descending in its hollows, and sombre shadows 
resting on its woods. In one corner you hear 
groans as melodious as those of Ariel from his 
cloven pine, which, however, are speedily inter- 
rupted by shouts of elfin laughter, blended with 


the minstrelsies of a rural wake, and the music | 


of a thousand merry and dancing feet; sounds 
which soon subside into silence like death, as a 
great thunder-cloud flutters its vulture wing over 
the forest, but which are again renewed when a 
gleam of sunshine kisses away the gloom, and are 
deepened into uproar as night draws on, and 
“ potations pottle-deep” refresh the wearied 
dancers. Yet after a little riot there soon follows 
rest, with a large harvest moon soothing the 
slumber, and pouring on the scene the still stead- 
fast light of poetry. Over this scene preside as 
masters some spirits who are fond of disporting 
their giant energies—“ of wreathing,” like Milton’s 
elephant, “their lithe proboscis,”—and of filling 


| the forest now with the notes of a Pan-pipe 


music, now with aerial laughter, and now with a 
merriment “of the earth earthy,” emulating in 
this the former rangers of the same wild woods— 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Jean Paul Richter, Shak- 
spere himself. 

The true motto of the Nocies is “ Motley’s 
the only wear,” or, “Hallo, my fancy, whither 
wilt thou go?” It is the very saturnalia of 
genius—Genius stripped stark naked and running 
wild ; yet, though “nobly wild,” it is not “ mad,” 


or, if mad, there are a method, a meaning, and an | 


inspiration in its madness. If a libertine, it is a 
“chartered” one. If you apply to it any of the 
ordinary standards of criticism, it only laughs a 
leviathan-laughter, and pursues more eagerly its 
wild sport. If you shoot at it sharp arrows, it, 
like a whale harpooned, carries the imbecile mis- 
siles away out of your sight into depths where 
you cannot follow it. Never was there in litera- 
ture such a lavish, careless expenditure of power 
and mental wealth. You are reminded not of a 
feeble Phaeton, but of a mad Titan, driving the 


chariot of the sun and spilling “cartloads of | 
burning day ” as he careers through the signs of | 


In vain the startled beholder cries 
!” The Titan either hears not or 
heeds not, but pursues his uncontrollable way, 


the zodiac. 


sion, that he “who carried round the hound of | careless though the Universe should perish if 
happiness in a leash through the land, and let it | his goal be reached, and crying out “ Fiat voluntas 


loose on hundreds of his fellow-men every night, | 
And the same is | 


deserved well of his kind.” 


Genii—ruat Celum.” One envies not merely the 
power, but the pleasure, which the author must 


true, on another scale, of most of the humour of | have had in the composition of these wonderful 


this volume—a volume, besides, radiant with | 


productions. He wrote them, we know, currente 


that kind of imagination which leaves stings in | calamo, and we fancy his children listening at the 
every soul, and warms the depths of the affec- | key-hole, to hear him reading them aloud as they 
tions of every heart. Besides, if our friends | flowed from his pen, in a voice, now sobbing with 


will only wait, they will,find in some of the 


succeeding volumes of the series many deep dis- | 


cussions on most branches of politics, art, philo- | laughter. He used to read them sometimes ere 


sophy, morality, literature, and poetry. 


pathos, now low, deep, and muffled under the 
shadow of the sublime, and now half choked with 


publication to a favoured few of his friends; and 


With regard to the charge of there being too | What shouts, screams, sweats of laughter he 
much merely temporary and local matter resusci- | produced, till suddenly he would change his 


tated in these volumes, we have to remark that | mood, and, by some plaintive or powerful pas- 
the same objection may be made against most of | 


the remarkably popular productions of the past— | 


sage would create an awestruck silence, or tears 
of mournfulness, strangely mingling on the same 


against Butler’s “ Hudibras,” Churchill’s poems, | cheeks with tears of mirth. Never since Burns 


Junius, Pascal’s “ Provincial Letters,” and many 
of Burke's best speeches and essays. Ifa book 
be really interesting, it will lend an interest to, 
and if it be a book of genius it will glorify, for- 
gotten trifles. Besides, Wilson’s times are not so 


long past—they are essentially our own times. 
What man of middle age does not remember 











| composed “Tam O’Shanter” has probably any 


author felt so much of the Pythonic rapture— 
the joy of conception—in the production of his 
works as Wilson. The Noctes, at any rate, were 
like poor Savage— 
Conceived in rapture, and in fire begot. 
We had much more to say, but must reluct- 
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| 
| 





| nator ; 





antly tear ourselves from the subject. We may 
merely, in conclusion, enumerate a few of the 
topics touched on in this volume. Our readers 
will find in it discussions on Barry Cornwall; 
Colton ; Knight’s Quarterly; Hibbert on Appa- 
ritions; Miss Foote; Bowles; Pope; Byron; the 
Lake Poets; Jeffrey; Campbell; Canning; poultry ; 
London College; Milton; Wordsworth; female 
poets; Scott; Coleridge}Brougham; Southey’s Tale 
of Paraguay ; MacCulloch’s tour; Highland water- 
falls; ladies eating; sermons; prize poems; 
Macaulay; De Quincy; Winter; poor laws; 
painting; pleasures of the table; Sheridan; the 
Shepherd’s monkey; James Montgomery; Lord 
Nelson; the Iliad; Thurtell; Constable's Miscel- 
lany; Professor Wilson (!); birds of prey ; educa- 
tion; card-playing; “ Dream of a Hell;” “Hymn 
to the Devil;’ Edinburgh ladies; wolves aud 
tigers; fishing; cruelty to animals; Sydney 
Smith; “Fogie Tam ;” a haggis feast; the Rev. 


| Cesar Malan; Colburn’s puffery; Mrs. Radcliffe ; 


wasps; peasant poets of Scotland; old Parr; 
Donnybrook fair; the Greek loan; Janissaries ; 
the Cockneys; Miss Mitford; Mrs. Johnston ; 
William Allan; George Cruikshank; Boswell; 
Madame Genlis; Hazlitt; Madame De Stael; 
oysters; English stars; toddy; Joseph Hume; 
Portugal; Martin the painter; Martin the M.P.; 
blue stockings; wild ducks; pbhrenologists; 
whaups; toasted cheese; Martin’s Paphian 
bower; the Haunted Well; the spiritual minded; 
steady boys steady; doctors; the Shepherd's 
temperance (!); the Shepherd’s tolerance ; Catholic 
emancipation; Sarah Siddons; Byron’s bust; 
home-made wine ; state of parties ; cigars; Bishop 
Heber; Boaden; the Misses Paton; the 
Thames Tunnel; Cunningham’s Paul Jones ; 
the grave; ankles in blue stockings; Edin- 


| burgh fish-wives ; landscapes; the ebb and 
| flow of poetry ; macassar-oil ; spring in the coun- 


try; story of a Puma; North’s method of ang- 
ling ; ghosts in tragedy ; Scotch and English 


| puppies; prosers; the goosedubs of Glasgow ; a 
| cat concert ; theburning of Moscow ; gymnastics; 


General Wolfe; natural history ; Thompson the 
painter; stages of society; fishivg; a fasci- 
a gentle shepherdess; a patchwork 
administration ; Tickler’s appetite ; the Od 
Masters, &c. Such is only a tithe of the 
|topies glanced at or glared into, touched 
or emptied, indicated or explored ; treated in 
| earnestness, in sport, or in a spirit compounded 
| of both, in these strange pages. Nothing can 
| “stale his infinite variety.” And whether he be 
| jesting or in deep-hearted enthusiasm—whether 
painting 2 pudding or a pyramid, the twinkle of an 
ankle or that of a star, an Edinburgh lady or a 
| tiger, the fire of a Highland still or that ofa 
| burning Moscow, a penny trumpet or the thunder 
bellowing in the deep Glencoe, a monkey or 4 
Wordsworth, a fish writhing on its hook or a 
| criminal praying on his scaffold, a shower-bath 
| or old ocean into tempest tossed, a haggis burst- 
ing or a volcano exploding, a puppy or a poet, 
| a skate or a great snow-storm swallowing up the 
Grampians in one night, the Balaam-box or the 
Groves of Academe, a Macaulay or a Milton, a 
sumph or a Shakspere, a twinge of the gout or 
the tortures of the martyr’s fires—and most ot 
these he has in this volume described—he is in 
all of them equally and ever at home, and has 
shed on them all the power, the abandonment, 
the illustration, and the magical radiance of his 
all-embracing and all-glorifying genius. 
APOLLODORUS. 











The Home and Grave of Byron: a complete Guide-book 
to Newstead Abbey and Neighbourhood. London: 
Longmans, Mansfield, T. W. Clarke. 1855. 

THE visitor to the old house of the Byrons (now the 
habitation of Colonel Wildman) will find this little 
handbook useful. All that a painstaking compiler 
could collect concerning Newstead and the surrounding 
country from old chronicles or the works of the great 
poet himself has been carefully brought together in 
these pages. 








Black's Tourist’s Guide to Derbyshire. Edinburgh: 
A. and C. Black. London: Longmans. 1855. 
Black's Tourist's Guide to Hampshire and Dorsetshire. 
Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. London: Long- 
mans. 1855. 
Usercnt and handy little guide-books, containing, 
everything necessary or desirable for a tourist to 
know. Both volumes are furnished with maps, and 
in the former is an excellent plan of Chatsworth, 
which will be of the greatest service to those who 
visit the princely abode of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The latter, in addition to a map of Hampshire and 
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the Isle of Wight, gives the-whole of the South- An Analysis and Summary of Thucydides (Bohn’s , 


Western line, from London to Southampton. The 
best inns.are mentioned in every place of note, and 
the prices given. 








Oxford Pocket Classics. Oxford: J. H. and J. Parker. 


1. Cornelius Nepos. With short English notes for 

the use of Schools. 

2. siischines in Ctesiphontem. The Oration of 

4ischines against Ctesiphon. With ditto. 

3. The Philoctetes of Sophocles, with ditto. 

4. The Antigone of Sophocles, with ditto. 

We need do no more than indicate the publication 
of these useful little brochures. 
correct type, good paper, simple and useful notes, 
accurate indices, and cheapness of price, recommend 
them as invaluable to schoolmasters. The idea of 
printing the most popular pieces from the classical 
authors separately isexcellent. When a boy has to 
read the * Antigone,” what is the use of purchasing 
for him an expensive library edition of Sophocles ? 
Here is the desired play printed separately, and 
costing fewer shillings than the other would pounds. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Irary had a past in literature, which she is 
justly proud of ; the decadence of that literature 
all must mourn, while its present condition 
affords little to attract attention, or to give great 


promise of the future. The golden age of Italian 
literature was contemporaneous with that of 
English literature—the sixteenth century. Never 
in the history of the world did more illustrious 
and distinguished names appear in the same 
epoch than in this. But towards the end of the 
century named the glories of Italian literature 
began to wane, and for a hundred and fifty years 
were nearly extinguished. With her liberty 
Italy lost her literature. Oppression was regular 
and systematic. The brave spirit was crushed. 
Sycophancy took the place of strength, and true 
art gave way to artifice. Sismondi accuses 
Marini of having been the great corrupter of 
Italian taste, and of having misled the poets of 
the seventeenth century into an affected style. 
Marini simply indicated the style of literature 
palatable to princes and despotic rulers—gilt and 
gingerbread. This was the age of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, who talked much of love, and 
who uttered no sentiment above the level of the 
sheepfold. It was the age of consecrated twaddle. 
The writers of the seventeenth century are still 
a byword and reproach among the Italians. 
By a license of language they are called 
the seicentisti, the men of the thousand and 
six hundreds. Nevertheless there were abun- 
dance of writers during this period. Dramas 
were written, tragedies, comedies and lack-a- 
daisical pastorals—much small beer was brewed; 
no generous grapes were trodden in the wine- 
press. The tragedies of this century, accord- 
ing to Sismondi, lack truth of painting in 
character and morals; their style is bombastic, 
according to the spirit of the age—pedantic 
imitations of the ancients, with the false taste of 
the moderns. In the theatre the spectator was 
to be astonished with decorations and rapid 
changes of scenery. The comedies were low, 
flat, loose, made for the mob. The pastorals were 
stupider still, full of tamest conceits. All was 
written and acted and published to conciliate the 
most ignorant and self-sufficient of despotisms. 
True genius would have been crushed had it 
existed, and had it dared to express itself. With 
Italian liberty decayed Italian morals. Education 
was neglected. The universities, once so bril- 
liant, were frequented only by students in theo- 
logy, medicine, and jurisprudence, who desired 
through these sciences to make a living. It was 
considered as time lost if a man could not soon 
become a priest, a doctor, or a lawyer. The 
special schools, which had been opened in great 


number in the fifteenth century, and which had | 
| pieces, which found great favour with the public. 
But the work which established his renown as a | 


produced so many learned men, were all closed. 


There remained but a few colleges and a few | 


monkish seminaries, wherein the aim of educa- 
tion was not to teach, but to restrain; and 


wherein the pupil had to surrender his reason, to | 
! ing, and night—poems in which the nobility of 


check his will, to be silent, to dissimulate, to fear, 
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Philological Library), 

1855. 
Tuts volume, as well as the “ Analysis and Summary 
of Herodotus,” is from the pen of Mr. Wheeler, 
well known as a learned and analytical scholar. It 
is what it professes to be, a guide-book to the great 
Greek historian ; and a chronological table of events, 
with money and distance tables and askeleton outline 


London: Henry G. Bohn. 


' of the geography, will render it of the greatest service 
to the student as a book of reference. 


Handy size, clear and | 
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The Wisdom, Poetry, and Literature of the Ancient 
Hebrews. London: Holyoake and Co. 1855. 
THe name of the publisher in some degree prepared 
us for the nature of this book ; but we must confess to 
a degree of surprise when, on opening it, we found that 
it consisted of extracts from the Old Testament, with 
notes by way of commentary, treating some of the 
most sacred portions of the Bible as fables and alle- 
These notes run somewhat as follows :— 
THE 
“This allegory comprehends a narrative of the suc- 


gorles. 


CREATION, 
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« 
and to obey. 
up. 


Conscience was scorched and dried 


Italia! Italia! O tu eui feo la sorte 

Dona infelice di bellezza. ‘ 
So wrote Filicaia, senator. Fair sky and fair 
flowers, but of fruits of mind, alas, how barren! 

With the eighteenth century came a kind of 
revival in Italian literature. Goldoni, Frugoni, 
and Metastasio, are the great names of this era. 
Something like ancient taste was recalled to 
life, and yet we wander among endless insipidities. 
Metastasio is too ideal. His heroes and heroines 
are at once in Troy and Arcadia. They are war- 
riors and shepherds, amazons and milkmaids. 
Goldoni makes one laugh without his knowing 
why. Hewas a great favourite with the Italians, 
who care not to bother their brains with the deep 
things of life. Frugoni is praised for his excel- 
lence in scio/to or blank verse. To him we would 
oppose Giuseppe Parini, a name almost forgotten. 
Before approaching Parini, however, we must 
mention as the great men of these latter days, 
and almost of our own times, the proud, indig- 
nant, terrible Alfieri, who continually sways a 
sword above the head of despots, and shouts for 
liberty; then the spasmodic, galvanised Foscolo, 
equally with Alfieri a lover of his country, a 
lover of liberty, a hater of serfdom, a lite- 
rary firebrand, who had only to be tied to the 
tails of foxes to set Italy ablaze; and, lastly, 
Manzoni, genial in his aspirations, the first fruit, 
perhaps—we say perhaps—of a good time coming. 
But for the present we return to Parini. A new 
edition of his writings has appeared, under the 
superintendence of Ceésra Cantu—L’ Abate Parini 
e la Lombardia nel secolo passato. That Cantit 
should have edited this work takes some by sur- 
prise. His Jesuitical leanings are well known. 
Parini was hated by the Jesuits, and the Jesuits 
have never hated without reason. Nevertheless 
we have now a carefully edited impression of 
Parini. 

Parini was born in the May of 1729, of obscure 
but honest parents. His father, who dearly loved 
him, removed to Milan, to give his son the benefits 
of a liberal education. He applied himself to 
grammar and philosophy, but his leanings were 
towards what has been called polite literature and 
poetry. Yielding reluctantly to parental autho- 
rity, he studied theology with the view of enter- 
ing the priesthood. His poverty compelled him 
to labour for several years as a lawyer’s clerk. 
The same necessity made him afterwards a pri- 
vate tutor in the noble families of Borromeo and 
Serbelloni. But nothing could withdraw him 
from the reading of his favourite authors—Virgil 
and Horace in ancient literature, Dante and 
Ariosto in modern. In 1752 he printed at Lu- 
gano, as dated from London, several anacreontic 


poet is J? Mattino, which appeared in 1763. J/ 
Mattino was followed by the Mezzogiorno, Il 
Vespro, and La Notte—morning, mid-day, even- 
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cession of all was (sic) presumed to have passed from 
the first origin to the completion of all things ; wherein 
is assumed an order and distribution of nature argu- 
ing a very finite apprehension of the merest rudi- 


' ments of science, and chiefly valuable as establishing 


the fact that Adam was originally thename of a genu 
and not of an individual.” 
THE TREES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 

“An allegory of the assumption of the use of reason, 
of which the dawning evidence was an attempt t: 
distinguish between good and evil, from which epoct: 
is dated what is commonly called the Fall of Man— 
that is to say, man became man in the sublimest sense 
of the term; ceasing to inherit the kingdom of eternaé 
life, to this day tenanted of the Bedouin and the brute 
—eternal life simply meaning, eternal or invariable in 
its character and transmission.” 

CAIN AND ABEL, 

“Abel, oraprimitive aspect of humanity, here intro- 
duced under the ré/e of a shepherd, is represented as 
falling aprey to the superior intelligence of his brother 
Cain, or the genius of civilisation and of Egypt.” 

Such a book can harm no one but the author him- 
self, to whom, indeed, our deepest pity should be 
extended. 






RE, 


Milan, male and female, are keenly satirised. H 
describes their manners and their occupations at 
the four parts of the day—the toilette, the visit, 
the banquet, the promenade, the gaming-table, 
and the various frivolities that in his day gained 
the attention of the higher classes. He chastises 
fops and cicishei, or lady-danglers, with proper 
severity. The duties of the dangler are thus 
set forth, and the passage illustrates the manners 
of the Lombards about the middle of the last 
century. 

All the gentry go to mass in the morning between 
ten and eleven; the ladies, as usual, accompanied by 
their cicisbei and servants. The cicisheo who accom- 
panies his lady ought, on entering the church, to 
advance a little way, raise the curtain, dip his finger: 
into the holy water, and then present it to the lady, 
who thanks him with a gentle curtsey, and signs 
herself. The servants place chairs for the lady and 
her dangler. Mass ended, she hands her prayer- 
book to her footman or to her gallant, takes her fan 
rises, signs herself, makes an obeisance to the high 
altar, partially preceded by her dangler, receives 
anew the holy water from his hands, passes with him 
under the curtain, and returns home leaning upon hi 
arm. 

The cicisheo, in short, appears to have been as 
necessary an appendage to a lady of fashion as 
her maid, her patches, and her fan. 

Parini detested the namby-pamby writings ot 
his day—sonnets on darling puppies, and elegies 
on favourite birds. Had he been requested t 
write an epitaph on lap-dog “ Fido” or spanie! 
* Spot,” in the latter case he would have written 
with Sydney Smith—“ Out, damned spot!” As 


| an author he was thoroughly independent, wear- 


ing no man’s livery, taking no man’s pay, as was 
then too much the custom. Count Firmian, 
Governor of Lombardy, appreciating his learning 
and talents, made him editor of the Milan 
Gazette, an office of no slender dignity then, and 
which he filled with credit. The following anec- 
dote is told of him while he held this post. What 
articles he wrote he placed in a kind of cupboard, 
where the printer could help himself to “ copy ” 
when he thought proper. His tailor called upon 
him one day, and, happening to approach this 
cupboard, saw what he conceived to be a piece of 
waste paper, which he instantly appropriated 
and cut up into measures. Parini was 
soon made aware of the accident, as the 
Gazette was about to be sent to press, and 
matter was wanting. Unable to recollect the 
contents of the mutilated manuscript, he impro- 
vised a paragraph to the following purport : 
“The Holy Father Ganganelli, to banish for ever 
the crime of castration, too common unfortu- 
nately in Italy, ordains that neither in churches 
nor in theatres in the Roman States shall be re- 
ceived any singer who has been submitted to 


| this infamous operation ; he enjoins all Christian 


princes moreover to promulgate this decision in 
their States.” This supposed piece of news was 
repeated in the Gazette of Leyden and in the 
French journals; and the Pope was publicly 
complimented by both Protestants and Catholics, 
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and especially by the philosophers, for the en- 
lightened judgment he had displayed. 
Firmian subsequently appointed him professor 
if eloquence and belles-lettres in the Palatine 
schools. His lectures were very consecutive ; 
he had all the means of acquitting himself with 
success —perspicuity, precision, knowledge, elo- 
juence, aud the desire to make good scholars. 
He was a consistent lover of liberty, and a hater 
of anarchy. When the doctrines of the French 
Revolution had found their way into Italy, 


| 


carrying the minds of many to undue lengths, | 


he found himself one evening at the theatre in | 


Milan, when a frantic democrat shouted aloud, 
‘“ Death to the Aristocrats!” Parini, in a 
voice still louder, exclaimed, “ Death to 

1e!—not even to you, wretched fanatic!” He 

as once reproached by an officious patriot for 
having given alms to German prisoners. “I 
would do as much,” said Parini, “to a Turk, toa 
Jew, to yourself even if you stood in need.” This 
reminds us of an anecdote connected with a 
worthy and sturdy-minded divine, who was re- 
proved by a high civic dignitary for having 
publicly prayed for Queen Caroline at a time 
when faction desired to disgrace her. ‘I shall 
pray for the Queen, sir,” he replied ; “I shall 
pray fur you and for every sinner out of hell !” 
Parini, indeed, was a man of great independence 
of mind. He warned Foscolo against taking any 


we are all going away backwards. 
no | 


practice. Sermons, within the memory of our 


Count | grandfathers, were preached against the practice 


of inoculation for the small-pox. Press and 
pulpit were against it. It was flying in the face 
of Providence; it was worse than heathenish; it 
was utterly ungodly. Then came Jenner with his 
vaccination practice. We have believed, up to the 


! 
| 


present moment, that it has saved the faces of | 


our babies from unseemly scars; that, if any one | 


vaccinated has been afterwards attacked by 


' 


this sad disease, he has had it in a most mild | 


le Docteur 
He 


form. Here now comes one M. 
Verdé Delisle to make us all uncomfortable. 


has written a book, and stands by his text, that | 


We fear to 
translate his title-page, lest, in English form, 


it might frighten English mothers—De la Dégé- 


course in his literary career calculated to lead | 


him into baseness and servitude. In reply to a 
juestion put by Foscolo, as to what constituted 
the independence of an author, he said : “It is in 


nérescence physique et morale de l’espece humaine 
déterminée par la vaccin. Hear our modern pro- 
phet of woe:— 


The human species degenerates ; to the powerful races 
of the past has succeeded a pigmy generation, lean, 
puny, bald, short-sighted, woe-begone in character, 
dry in imagination, poor in spirit... .. The present 
generation is the prey of new maladies, and numbers 
of ancient diseases have become more frequent, more 
grave, and more deadly. The intellectual 
faculties have undergone the consequences of this dis- 
organisation. Progress is paralysed. ..... The 
sole cause of this multiple disaster is vaccination. 

Ergo, we can’t fight un-vaccinated Russians; 
ergo, we have no Ben Caunt; ergo, no Mill or 


| Macaulay; ergo, no Tennyson—albeit we confess 
that his “‘ Maud” is no great matter; ergo, no De | 


being liberal-minded, for then he is neither greedy | 


nor ambitious.” Frugoni, having read his 
** Morning,”: said “ I know now that I could never 
write blank verse, I who thought myself a 
master.” Alfieri, who was in correspondence 
with Parini, calls him “ primo pittor del signoril 

stume”’—first painter of the habits of the 
fashionables. He was a cripple, poor man, and 
suffered greatly in his legs and arms. This infir- 
mity is generally attributed to a cruel cause. 
The Duke of Belgiojosa, fancying that he recog- 
nised his own portrait in the “ Morning,” avenged 
himself, it is said, by beating the unfortunate 
author with a stick until he had lamed him for 
life. It is certain that after the publication of his 
poem the doors of all the nobility were closed 
against him. But we must bring this rapid 
sketch of Parini to a close. 


suffered many persecutions, causing him an 
illness which carried him to his grave. Unlike 
his friend Jacopo Ortis, who sought refuge from 
the calamities of life in suicide, Parini found in 
religion the consolation which the world refused 
him. During his malady he never lay down on 
his bed. An hour before his death, he dictated 
to the mathematician Brambilla an improvised 
sonnet on the frailty of human life. Finding 
that his strength failed him, he threw himself 
upon his couch; and, after having bid his friends 
tarewell, said: “I console myself with the 
idea of Divinity; for I cannot find other rule for 
human justice than in the fears and hopes of the 
eternal future.” At another time he said: 
‘Formerly people believed in ghosts and the 
Devil; now they believe neither in God nor 
Devil: Parini believes greatly in God.” This 
excellent poet and man died in 1799, in the seven- 
tieth year of his age. 

While upon the subject of Italian literature, 
we may announce to the admirers of Alfieri, and 
they are many, that a new and carefully revised 
edition of his tragedies, printed from the original 


manuscripts, has been published by the dis- 


tinguished Florentine scholar, Félix Lemonnier— 
Tragedie di Vittorio Alfieri da Asti, &e. The 
manuscripts of Alfieri were presented to the 
library Mediceo-Laurenziana, by the Countess of 
Albany, the wife of the last of the Stuarts, the 


faithful friend of the poet, who erected to him | 
the superb tomb which may be seen in the | 


Church of La Santa Croce, of Florence. 

We have a wholesome horror of law; we have 
no taste for physic; draughts, black, white, and 
aerial we have no love for. We flee a treatise on 
Podagra as we would flee Satan; and a perusal of 
the diseases enumerated in the weekly returns of 
the Registrar-General is sure tocommunicate them 
to us almost entirely and at once. But we have 
medical readers who are not scared at any form 
of typhus, and who may welcome a case of hydro- 
phobia as an astronomer welcomes a new planet 
—readers who may care to know how, in the 
language of M. Mantellini, we are all going to 
the “demnition bow-wows,” through errors in 


| strange people. 





Morgan to tear most complicated problems to 


tatters; ergo, no Hind, no Adams, no Le Verrier, | 


no Liebig. The author, to support his case, 
brings up an array of. statistics, serried as ranks 
of Cossacks, to carry it against us that we are, 
in the mean, far behind Methusaleh in point of 
longevity. Let the profession see to this book. 


The Americans have just discovered, as it were, | 


that they have had a past—that they really had 
ancestors of no mean name and fame; and their 
antiquarians—their Burkes and Lodges— begin to 
make historical collections relating to families of 
long standing or who have been distinguished in 
council or in field,at the ba", at the counter, or in 
the pulpit. America, too, has had her scholars 
—scholars not world-wide famous, but. still 
scholars, sound, classical, and useful. The learned 


‘ 3. : F | librarians of Harvard College and Union College 
On the entry of the Austrians into Milan, he | 0 


are preparing extensive works, illustrating the 
biographical history of those venerable institu- 
tions, like Wood’s famous “ Athenz Oxoniensis,” 
but somewhat more minute and comprehen- 
sive. 
antiquary of Philadelphia, has devoted a 
large portion of his time, and a great deal 
of his money, for twenty years, to the 
preparation of a genealogical account of the 
families of his native town near Boston. A work 
of literary and historical importance has been 
privately printed by Mr. Balch, of Philadelphia, 
which it is to be hoped will soon be made public. 
It embraces names, dates, statistics, correspon- 
dence, and anecdotes of individuals having more 
than a mere local interest. If England has had her 
famous chancellors and chief justices, so has had 
America. So, at least, considers Henry Flanders, 


Dr. Bond, an ingenious and painstaking | 


who has produced the first volume of an able | 
work on the “Lives and Times of the Chief | 


Justices of the United States.” 
written of British Statesmen—and a Mr. A. Young 
has ready for publication “‘ American Statesmen: 
a political history.” Young America determines 
to be even with old England. 

The Americans must excuse us if we do not 
always identify their great men at first sight. 
The great village politician is lost in the town ; 
the town lion is regarded as a mere kitten in the 
metropolis. 
world. Country clergymen and rural justices, 
who command infinite respect on their own 


Brougham has | 


The city alderman is lost in the | 


glebes and acres, cannot understand, on coming | 


to London, how it is that all Cheapside and 
Regent-strect to boot do not touch hats to them. 
So of Chief Justice Ellis Lewis, of Pennsylvania— 
a good man and an upright judge, no doubt, “a 
man of immense resources of learning and tact, 
and a degree of popularity among the middle 
classes to which few have ever attained.” 


Well, Chief Justice Ellis Lewis is about to 
have his memoirs written by a “well- 
known literary gentleman, devotedly  at- 


The Americans are a 
Suppose we should have to 
announce “ Memoirs of Calcraft, by one devotedly 
attached to the hangman,” how would our Trans- 


tached to the judge.” 


‘always our deductions. 


atlantic cousins judge us? Nevertheless, we 
glory in a people who are determined upon 
having their own literature, their own heroes, 
and their own history. In one respect we must 
do the Americans justice, as regards foreign 
literature. They have done more of late years 
to popularise the best authors of Germany than 
all England besides. To the Americans we are 
indebted for many excellent translations of the 
best German classics. 

We have some slight affection for the Germans 
and German literature. The Germans do not 
reciprocate. We like their old romances, tales, 
and ballads. We believe in all their gallant 
knights, forlorn maidens, and godly hermits. 
But, after all, the Germans are a remarkably 
slow people. Their genius walks under the shell 
of a tortoise. One may run a Pickford waggon 
over its back and never break it. They want the 
faculty of true speech. They will jabber with 
you esthetics by the quarter-hour, and meta- 
physics by the three-quarters; but you can never 
solidify them into true argument. Best it is to 
let them have it all their own way. Gervinus 
has given us the history of the nineteenth century 
since the treaties of Vienna. Let us be thankful 
sofar. The author is a man of talent. What he 
writes we must read; but his deductions are not 
European history for 
the last fifty years is deeply interesting; but it 
must be read through uncoloured spectacles. 
Diplomacy and cabinets have placed on noses and 
before eyes green spectacles, and blue and red 
spectacles. They would have us read as 
Monarchists, Legitimists, Royalists. The world 
will read according to the measure of sight that 
God has given them. 
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shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duty and carriage have to be reckoned.] 

FRANCE. 

Astronomie populaire. Arago. Tom. II. Paris, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Du Bouduhisme. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire. Paris. 8vo. 6s. 

Costal l'Indien. Scénes dela guerre de l'indépendance du 
Mexique. Paris. 16mo. 3s. 

Cours d’économie politique. Vol. I. 
SsvO. 

Dante et la philosophie catholique au 13e. sitcic. 3e. ed. 
A. F. Ozanam. Paris. S8vo. 6s. 

Etudes et lectures sur les sciences d'observation et leurs 





M. Chevalier. Lyons. 


9s. 6d. 


applications pratiques. Tom. I. Babinet. Paris. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Histoire de falsifications alimentaires et medicamenteuses, 
&e. Hureaux. Paris. 8vo. 7s. 

Mémoires d'un suicide. M.du Camp. Paris. 16mo._ Is. 
Les quatre branches de la photographie. A. Belloc. 
Paris. 16mo. 

Du suicide et de la folle du suicide, &c. Brierre de Bois- 
mont. Paris. 8vo. 7s. 

Vie de dames galantes. Brantéme. New ed. Paris. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 


Voyage en Syrie, peinture de moeurs musulmanes, chré- 
tiennes, et israélites. H. Guys. Paris. Sve. 5s. 


GERMANY. 
n und seine Zukunft (Algiers and its future). L. 
y, Berlin. 8vo. 3s. 

Geschichte der Botanik (Botanical Studies). 
Vol. If. Konigsberg, 8vo. 

Geschichte der englischen Poesie. (History of English 
poetry from the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century.) A. Biichner. 2 vols. Darm- 
stadt. 8yo. 6s. 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. (History of Modern 
Philosophy. The transition of dogmatic to critical philo- 
sophy. Leibnitz and his school.) K. Fischer. 2 vols. 
Mannheim. &vo. 6s. 6d. 

Zur deutschen Mythologie. 





E. Meyer. 


(Studies on German Mythology. 











Odin.) W. Menzel. Vol. I. Stuttgard. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Die Poesie und ihre Geschichte, &c. (The History of 
poetry.) K. Rosenkrantz. Kénigsberg. 8vo. 10s. 
RUSSIA. 


Mémoires sur la théorie générale de la yercussion. Ostro- 
gradsky. St. Petersburg. 4to. Is. 6d. 

Mémoires présentés & Académie impériale des sciences de 
Saint-Petersbourg par divers savants. Tom. vii. St. 
Petersburg. 4to. 24s. 





FRANCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

The Queen's Visit—Curious Action.—Literary Libel- 
lers.—Lord Cowley and the Exhibition Jury.— 
Literary Miscellanea. 

Tue week that has just elapsed has probably been, 

in many respects, one of the most remarkable in the 

chronicles of the city of Paris, replete as are its 
annals with “strange eventful history” of every 
kind. And first of all, what a commentary does tt 
present upon the short-sightedness of statesmen who 
are called great, and what a lesson for nations! Look 
at England, which, less than a quarter of a century 
ago, spent millions, and, what is still more precious, 


| thousands on thousands of lives, for the overthrow 


of a sovereign—Napoleon I.—whose heir and de- 
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scendant ‘the feeling of the country, coupled, it is 
tree, with imperious circumstances, commands it to 
support with its warmest-alliance. The sight of the 
Queen of England and her family entering the 
apital of France, as the guest of the Emperor, amid 
che acclamations of the people, surely seems like the 
protest of Providence against the wars which have 
been waged with such obstinacy between the two 
nations, which Nature seems to have destined, by their 
nositions and by their own interests, to have been for 
ever united. Let us hope that this auspicious visit 
will bear all the fruits that are expected from it. One 


dvantage belongs to it already—the public mani- | 


festation of the French people in favour of the English 
iliance, which the German and other Continental 
Courts have hitherto declared to be a delusion. This 
alone is an event which will excite a feeling of dismay 
in every hostile mind, from Naples to St. Petersburg. 
Such is the sentiment with which the Royal visit is 
regarded in Paris, by most of those who look deeper 
han the surface in the passing events of the day. 

I am not about to recapitulate that which your 
readers have seen at least enough of in the current 
papers of each day — the moveinents of the Royal 
party. They must certainly have been touched 
with the respectful, almost affectionate, homage 
which everywhere attended them. The little contre- 
temps of the delay on the evening of the entry of 
the illustrious party, the cause of which has never 
been properly explained, caused a little coolness for 
the first day or two. It is exacting too much from 
human nature, to expect people to be pleased who 
had paid their hundred francs for a window in the 
Boulevards, or forty for a single seat, and who, after 





waiting in a broiling sun for four or five hours, were | 


lisappointed after all. This was, indeed, a double 
disappointment. The decorations, banners, trium- 


phal arches, garlands, and columns, which, under | 


the light of the setting sun, gave this beautiful part 
of Paris all the fairy brilliancy of a ball-room, and 
which had all been prepared at the expense of private 
individuals, had all become dim and undistinguish- 
able in the grey of twilight, before the arrival of the 
party in whose honour they had been erected. 
their time, taste, and money. had alike been thrown 
away. ‘The scene at the departure on Monday, how- 
ever, made some amends, Most of the decorations 
till remained; and though, of course, considerably 
shorn of their freshness, the beauty of the Boule- 
vards, and the thousands of spectators, was a not 
unworthy close to a week of such magnificent hospi- 
tality. 


The grand sights of the week for the Royal guests | 


were—the Hotel de Ville, which, reconstructed by 
Louis Philippe, but decorated for the fete in honour 
of the Queen, presented a scene of brilliancy and en- 


Thus | 


chantment compared with which all the descriptions | 


in the “Arabian Nights” sink into sameness. The 
next was the Palace of Versailles, all the magnificence 
of which seemed to impress the royal visitors less than 
he sight of the little private staircase by which the 
unfortunate Queen of Louis the Sixteenth fled to her 
husband’s chamber in the terrible night of the 6th of 
October 1789, when the palace was attacked by the 
infuriated populace of Paris. Afterthis the charming 
little palace of Le Petit Trianon, where Marie 
Antoinette and the unfortunate Princesse de Lam- 
halle, with their friends, spent the pleasantest hours 
of their lives. The beautiful miniature theatre here, 
on the same model as that where the doomed Queen 
and her friends, with the Count d’Artois (afterwards 
Charles X.), used to act vaudevilles and operettas, was 
also an object of curious interest; nor was the 
pretty dairy forgotten, where its royal mistress used 
to play the dairy-maid. The grand ball at the 
palace of Versailles was the last fte, and one of the 






most imposing, at which the illustrious party were | 


present. The magnificent galerie des mirroirs, the 


finest apartment in Europe, was appropriated to the | 


ball; and, but for the somewhat uncourtly though not 
uncourted crowding of the visitors in the vicinity of 


the royal guests, the company, between twelve and | 


fourteen hundred persons, might have circulated in 


this noble salle with perfect ease and convenience. | 


Her Majesty danced several times, and astonished 
iit by the entire absence of fatigue she dis- 
played after so actively occupied a week. 

flying rumour of some unseemly conduct on the part 
of a few of the guests at supper, to which I may 
refer in another letter, when I may also say a few 


There isa 


| panegyrics of the honest journalist. The Court 
| found the defendants both guilty, and sentenced 
them to five days imprisonment, twenty-five franes 
fine, and, besides, ordered them to pay Mme. Lafont 
a sum of 300 francs by way of damages for their 
libel. The pleadings are very crudely given in the 
papers, but would well be worth publishing in full— 
the counsel dwelling largely in the various kinds of 
corruption practised by unprincipled writers: some 
of whom (as in a notorious case published some 
months sinee), boldly sell their laudations by levying 
black mail on an artiste of threeorfour hundred a year 
—others by accepting costly presents—and others, 
less mercenary, but equally unmindful of the im- 
partiality which should be the first quality of all 
criticism, by accepting dinners, suppers, and claret 
from the singer or actor of whose skill and merits he 
is expected to give the public a fair and unbiassed 


account. The learned gentleman, who seemed 
an old amateur of the Francais from the gusto 
with which he entered into the subject, told 


the jury that even the great Talma was compelled 
by the persevering abuse of one of these miscreants 
to submit and come to terms. This wretch day after 
day asserted that the great tragedian had become 
incapable of reciting the poetry of Racine, Corneille, 
or Voltaire, in consequence of having lost his teeth 
and having to replace them by a false set. 
there was not a syllable of truth; yet Talma, with all 
his talent, was compelled to yield, and buy the 
miscreant off with some twelve hundred francs a year. 
The decision of the court in the present case was in a 
right sense; but a few thousand francs damages, 
instead of a miserable three hundred franes (12/.), 
would have done more to put an end to the disgrace- 
ful practice than the most and forcible condemnation 
of it by an avocat. 

Lord Cowley has got into disgrace with some of the 
Exhibition jury, for not presenting them all person- 
ally to the Emperor at his fete-day levee. His 
Lordship, who knows but too well what it is to be 
bored, kindly resolved to spare our great ally, and 
was quite right. By the way, how are these jurors 
selected in England? Critically, | may have a few 
words to say on this subject in a future epistle. I 
should add that His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
who really seems the kindest of human beings, 
having received all the members of the jury on 
Sunday at St. Cloud, sunshine is again restored. 

The literary novelties of the past fortnight have 
not been numerous, and I am sorry to say that they 
are equally deficient in quantity and quality. The 
most amusing by far is a Biegraphie de S. Mf. la Reine 
Victoria, which contains, beside an amount of really 
curious information on the subject, an engraving re- 
presenting a confused mass, the upper extremity 
wearing “the semblance of a kingly crown,” evi- 
dently intended for “Sa Majeste.” Considering the 
lowness of the price—only one sou—it is surprisingly 
well got up, the style being decidedly superior to the 
run of such things in England. Passing, however, 
from the contenant to the contenu, the anonymous 
biographer informs the public of the wonderful powers 
of the Queen while a child, and which may be judged 
of from the fact that, at seven years old, her Majesty 
read Tacitus and Tully in the original with 
the same facility that other children get through 
Jack the Giant-killer and other epics of that high 
character. Nor were her acquirements confined to 
reading —Sa Majesté parlait couramment le latin! 
Your loyal readers will also be happy to learn that 
her Majesty’s kindness of heart was, even at that 
early age, quite as fully developed as the powers of 
her mind. As a proof of this, the author of this 
Biographie assures us that she never saw a stranger 
passing through Kensington-gardens without running 
after him to inquire after his health! These speci- 
mens will suffice to show what the book is like. Sed 
tamen amoto queramus seria ludo,—i.e., let us turn to 
the more serious productions, of which you will pro- 
bably expect me to say a few words. 

Les Chants Modernes, by M. Maxime Camp, 
though not altogether destitute of the vivifying 
spark without which the most fluent rhymer is, to 
use Boileau’s definition, but a méchant ecrivain, will 
hardly win for him a place in the Parnassus of the 
nineteenth century, the occupants of the French com- 


du 


| partment of which have until now plenty of elbow- 


words touching certain things the august visitors | 
might but did not see in Paris; but, for the present, | 


enough has been said on the subject of the Royal 
Visit, which has left nothing but pleasing recollec- 
tions behind it. 

We had rather a ticklish action for damages tried 
here in the course of last week, in which Mme. 


Lafont, an artiste who made her début recently at the | 
Grand Opera, was the plaintiff; and the defendants, | 
the proprietor and one of the writers in a theatrical | 
The lady was | 


Journal called Revue des Thédtres. 
assailed not on the score of her talents—that being a 
legitimate point of attack, whatever be the ignorance 


or in capacity of the scribe—but upon her origin—an / 


room. The best part of this volume of indifferent 
verses is the preface, which verifies the profound ob- 
servation of one of the ancients, that a bad poet was 
generally a decent prose-writer spoilt. In the latter 
capacity M. du Camp is spiteful, vigorous, and in- 
cisive. Against the Académie Francaise, in parti- 
cular, he is terribly severe, passing summary judg- 
ment on it after this fashion :— 

“ With the exception of the three literary men 
really deserving the name who form part of this 
assembly, with the exception of Victor Hugo, 
De Vigny, and Lamartine, whom do we see there ? 
The victims of incurable political lunacy, and the 


| wrecks of worn-out parties and broken-up adminis- 


account being givenof her family, stating that her | 


father was a cobbler. The statement was altogether 
false, and of course written, as such things frequently 
are on the Continent, with a view to extort money 
from the artiste, and purchase the silence or the 





trations.” 

In another passage the Académie is described as 
“essentially an anti-literary body—all that fall 
within her clutches she enervates or puts to death.” 

M. Maxime du Camp can write prose, it will be , 
seen, with a vigour and terseness which the rarity of 
these qualities renders still more valuable. When a! 


In this , 


man can write such excellent prose, it may well be 
said with the poet :— 
Nec satis apparet cur versus { 

Another book to which all lovers of French litera- 
ture will thank us for calling their attention, is a ne 
edition of Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Aventures du Bar 
de Funeste by M. Prosper Merimée. Agrippa 
d’Aubigné, you will remember was a gallant Huguen 
soldier, who assisted Henri 1V. in conquering hi 
throne, and*who, war being over, showed he could use 
the pen as well as the sword. The Aventures d 
Baron de Feneste only forms a small portion of his 
works; but it is perhaps the most satirical, although 
embued with a semi-theological character which may 
perhaps, shock the prejuges of a certain class in 
England. M. Merimeeé’s edition has the great advan- 
tage that any one able to read French may get 
through it swimmingly without the aid of a glossary 
which with the former editions was impossible 
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Turi, the least monumental of Italian cities, is 
without bright and pleasing features, full 
and expressive of happy prosperity. From 
derives charms peculiar to its site, in the contras 
between the wide extent of luxuriaut plain and the 
sublime chain of Alps that rise at once, like eternal 
bulwarks, with striking abruptness of ascent fron 
the low lands. Hence are supplied such vistas fo 
these streets as few cities in the world can boast of 


and the lower mountains immediately above the 
town to the south, called the Co//ine di Torino, of 
gracefully undulating outlines, studded with white 
villas peeping out of groves and gardens, form 

minations scarcely less beautiful to the streets 

direction not corresponding to the Alpine regio: 
Spite of the uninteresti: ircumstance of newness 





and sometimes incompleteness in the best quarters 

this city, there is a presiding taste and harmony aj 

parent in their construction. The porticoes—why is 
not this feature, at once so graceful and commod 
more generally introduced in great cities ?—w ith i 
long lines of lofty arcades give a fine perspective to 
these broad rectilinear thoroughfares, and add great] 

to the magnificence of the spacious piazzas, 
finest among which are of recent building. The mod 
Turin is in fact almost entirely a renovati 
17th century, due to Charles Emanuel II. a 
Amadeus II., though commenced in the 16th 
Emanuel Filibert ; and it is as recently as since the 
restoration of the royal family, in the present centur 
that about one-fourth of this city has been erect 
The church Madre di Dio, begun in 1818, though not 


us, 


kk 
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finished till about 1840, was raised in act of thanks- 
giving for that restoration.. It is an imitation on a 


small scale of the Pantheon, indifferently successful 
but gaining much from the loftiness of stylobate, 
with a broad staircase, on which the whole building 
rests, and still more from the mountain background 
Turin has little to display in church architecture 
The chapel of hind the high 
altar of the Cathedral, considered the masterpiece of 
Guarini, the architect principally employed here 
in the latter part of the 17th century, is impressi 
owing to the effect of the black marble exclusively 
clothing its interior, the loftiness of its cupola, and rieh- 
ness of its details ; but the design is faulty, and the fan- 
tastie construction of thegqpe!® might Le compared t 
gigantic basket-work. re buildings of Juvara, a 
Sicilian, engaged much here inthe 15th century, are su- 
perior, and generally more conformed to classic anti 
quity. His restoration of the church of St.Philip, which 
fell down in 1714 after having been raised by Gua- 
rini, is a graceful and pure specimen of the Renais- 
sance stvle. Still more creditable to him is his 
greatest work, the Superga Basilica, strikingly 
ated on a mountain, in sight from Turin—a t 
whose lofty expansive dome seems a shadow ¢ 
Peter's, but whose portico and Corinthian peristyle 
have far more grace than the fagade of the Vatican 
Basilica. In 1846 was commenced the church dedi- 
cated to St. Maximus, probably the first Bishop of 
Turin, at cost of the municipality. Brought to com- 
pletion about two years ago, this isnow one of the few 
temples here remarkable for anything else than a pro- 
fusion of costlv decorations. It has a Corinthian peri- 
style of marble in front, a pseudo-peristyle at each 
of the sides, a cupola rising on a lofty cylinder 
adorned by pilasters, niches with statues, and a rich 
cornice with antifixes at regular intervals around. 
The interior, approaching to the form of a Greek 
cross, has a majestic purity and simplicity, with ar 
effect of vastness beyond the actual scale; n: 
cades, but a trabeation resting on Corinthian pillars ; 
and at the four extremities of its arms, frescoes, three 
of which fill large lunettes, illustrating the life of St. 
Maximus, all displaying ability, especially the 
largest, which covers the wall beyond the high altar, 
lighted effectively from above, representing the daint 
preaching and displaying the banner of the ‘ ross 
to a large audience of warriors, women, and chil- 
dren. La Consoluta, the most ancient church in 
Turin, a curious and indescribable jumble of parts 


without connection of style or unity of effect, being 
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in fact three if not four churches thrown into one, is | an impression like some brilliant chapter in chivalrous 
now receiving the embellishment of a facade and } romance. Nor can we notice without admiration the 


portico, for which large sums have been collected by | 
private offering: this new addition being classic, | 
while the rest of the building is as opposite as possible | 
in style, and a great red-brick campanile rises in | 
strange contrast beside the white stone and marble | 
of the inappropriate modernisation. | 
Piedmont has never been celebrated for a school of | 
sculpture; yet in this city are some comparatively | 
recent works in that art well worthy attention. In | 
harmony with the genius of the national history, the 
character of this sculpture is eminently martial and 
chivalrous, adapted to trophies, tombs, or patriotic | 
monuments, borrowing nothing from classic antiquity, 
all from the spirit of medieval romance. The sub- 
terranean chapel used as the place of royal sepulture 
at the Superga,—too light and gorgeous for the 
appropriation—contains, among various monuments | 
of simpler character set in sepulchral niches, two 
mausolea, isolated from the rest, with statuary and | 
reliefs by the brothers Collini, of the last century ; not 
altogether free from that false taste that lowered | 
Italian sculpture to the zero of degradation under the 
pupils of Bernini, yet forming connecting link be- | 
tween this period and the revival of high art | 
inaugurated by Canova. The relief of the Battle of | 
Gunstalla, in which Charles Emanuel III. proved | 
victorious over Austria and Russia in the war for the 
contested snecession to the Polish throne, is remark- | 
ably spirited. In the centre of this chapel is the | 
superb trophied tomb, where now hang a multitude of 
tributes, crowns of flowers and evergreen, natural and | 
artificial, silken streamers with gold inscriptions, 
poetical effusions on parchment, engraved tablets of | 
marble, destined to the honour of Charles Albert, the 
almost idolised dead whose ashes here repose; but the 
denosit of variegated marbles and gilt bronzes, com- 
bined to represent a bier on a couch with rich hang- 
ings, only contains provisionally the body of that 
King, being destined to receive the remains of each 
Piedmontese monarch till another descends to the last | 
resting place, succeeding in the tomb as on the throne 
—a species of post mortem preferment and degradation 
that does not seem to me in the best feeling or taste. 
In the chapel of the Suidone were raised, by order of | 
Charles Albert, monuments to the four most illustrious 
Princes of the Savoy House—-to Emanuel Filibert, by 
Marchesi; to Amadeus VIII, by Cacciatore; to 
Prince Thomas, by Gazzini; to Charles Emanuel IL., 
by Fraccaroli: all are works of originality and 
vigour, their white marble figures standing in fine 
relief against the sable back-ground formed by 
the marble which completely clothes this in- 
terior. Gazzini’s struck me most; it represents the 
Prince, founder of the Carignano branch now reigning, ! 
standing in complete armour, but bare-headed, and 
with long flowing hair, on a cylindrical pedestal— 
quite a personification of the idealised preux chevalier, 
heroically beautiful, gracefully haughty and bold. 
On the platform of the basement are two other 
figures—a youth, who leans against the pedestal sor- 
rowing, with the shield and spear of the deceased, 
and Fame, seated, extending one arm with the laurel- 
crown, as to assert his title to its reception; a lion 
couchant occupies the space between; and the effect 
of the whole is at once pathetic and grand. In the 
Piazza San Carlo, the finest of Turin, surrounded by 
arcades with square piers and pilasters set within the 
archways, is the equestrian bronze statue of Emanuel 
Filibert, by Baron Marochetti, a present to the city 
from the late King. That warlike prince is repre- 
sented at the moment of victorious entry into 
Turin, sheathing his sword and reining in his ‘steed ; 
the armour in which he is completely encased being 
copied from the suit actually worn by him, still pre- 
served in the arsenal. This statue is very fine; both 
the attitude of the rider and the impatient submission 
of the horse are most-spirited-and-trathful: it leaves 





reliefs on the pedestal of the two principal events in 
the life of Filibert—the Battle of St. Quintin and 
the treaty of Chateau Cambresis. Rather more dis- 
tinction belongs to the school of painting than to that 
of sculpture in Piedmont, though little to compare with 
the glories of other Italian states. The master who, 
beyond all others, has risen to universally applauded 
eminence in this country—Razzi, of Vercelli—has left 
not one of his works to Turin, but almost all those 
most admirable to Siena, the city of his adoption. 
Lanini, his cotemporary, of much and recognised 
genius, died 1578. Caccia, who was engaged on many 
works at Milan, Novara, Alessandria, Pavia, and 





Vercelli, and died 1625, was considered the head of | 
the school of Montferrat. Molinari, 1640, was called | 


‘“‘ I] Caraccino,” because a successful pupil of the 


Caracci at Rome. Claude Beaumont, of ultramontane | 
| dramatic scene; the Duke kneeling before the en- 


family, though born at Turin, painted much for this 
court in the last century, and has left some works of 
merit, especially ‘‘ Moses lifting up the Serpent in 
the Wilderness,” in the public gallery. 
numbered among the celebrities of the past here, 
Galliari; died at the age almost of ninety, in 1774. 
The royal palace here, a heavy unmeaning pile 
exteriorly, contains a wealth of marbles, gilded in- 
taglios, inlaid pavements, hangings, mirrors, &c., 
rather beyond the average of similar residences. The 
hall, hung with tapestries of Turmese manufacture, 
shows how successful the competition with Arras once 
sustained, though no longer attempted here. Under 
Charles Albert these apartments were almost com- 


pletely renovated, and with great magnificence, | 
| of revolution and contests of party in late Ttalian 


receiving additional adornment in many modern 
pictures, all of Italian artists. These, in their aggre- 


The last | 


| tese 


difficult task of rendering them so has not been 
accomplished successfully by this Venetian artist. 
He has been happier in the high finish of the land- 
scape details—the vegetation and foliage, even the 
wild flowers and weeds, elaborately worked up in the 
foreground, and the effect of a storm sweeping by in 
the distance. 

Among the pictures most noticeable in other rooms 
is the “ Repulse of Frederick Barbarossa from Alex- 
andria,” by Ariante, the discomfiture of that Em- 

eror before the recently-built city of the Lombardic 

eague being here represented as effected by a popu- 
lar movement, in front of a church. Youths of the 
populace are hurling stones, citizens fighting hand 
to hand with the Germans, the Emperor flying on 
horseback—a spirited composition, with great vivid- 
ness of colouring. ‘“ Amadeus III. swearing fealty 
to Eugenius IV. in the Cathedral of Susa,” by 
Cavalleri—an interesting treatment of a highly 


throned Pontiff, attended by numerous retainers, 
whilst be swears upon his sword, illustrative of a 
passage in “ Hamlet.” The Council Hall contains 
portraits, all modern, of the seven beatified members 
of the Savoy House—prelates, monks, nuns, and 
ladies in secular attire. Another long gallery is hung 
with portraits of celebrities native to the Piedmon- 
tates—a collection too modestly ordered to 
admit the retrospect of Genoese annals, whose terri- 
tory was not then subject to the Sardinian Crown, 
therefore not including Columbus or the Dorias. In 
the dining hall are six paintings on national subjects 
by Massimo d’Azeglio—that distinguished man, 
noble in mind as in station, who amid all the storms 


| story has undeviatingly maintained the high con- 


gate, create an idea far more favourable of cotem- | 


| porary art in the northern than of that in the southern 


states of Italy, as represented by the, generality of 
works exhibited at Rome and Naples. In the im- 


sistency of a great character. He is one of 
the few to whom nature and talent have allowed 
success in various careers. His pictures display origi- 


| nality and imagination that might have gained repu- 


mense hall of the Swiss Guard, rendered gloomy by | 


dark-tinted marbles, bronze ornaments, and dingy 
battle-pieces, hangs one very large picture in oils by 


| Searamucci, of Parma—* The Descent into Limbo”— 


a most ambitious subject, treated in a manner little 
adequate to its mysterious grandeur; spoilt in effect 
by that glare of colouring, that. academic pedantry 
of drawing and grouping, which have proved the 
bane of modern Italian painting. 
of the private suite is the best picture here, by Hayez, 


of Venice, called by the custode (incorrectly) “The | . 
| feathers at the end of long wands—precisely similar 


Lombards of the Last Crusade,” but more commonly 
known as “La Sete dei Crociati” (‘‘ The Thirst of 
the Crusaders”), from the circumstance that, in this 


battle-piece, females and children are bringing water | 


! in gourds to several of those wounded or turning 


away for a moment’s refreshment from the heat of 
the contest. The scene passes on a platform bounded 
by rocks, beyond which are descried the walls of 
Jerusalem, the engines and operations of the besiegers. 
The interest is not centered in any one figure; though 
that of a friar, with the crucifix, who stands on an 
eminence fervently exhorting the combatants, is bold 
and impressive. It is the general effect of reality 
brilliant yet tragic, of heroic struggle sustained by 
religious enthusiasm, that gives fascination to this 
picture; and in spite of the great variety of grouping 
and costume, a mellow subdued tint pervades the 
whole—precisely the merit generally wanting in Italian 
pictures of this day. Only about six years ago, I 


| than fifty-five pictures, severa 


Tn the first room | 


tation for any professional artist. One of these sub- 
jects might be claimed for English annals; the tour- 
nament in which Amadeus VII., A.D. 13883, met and 
overcome the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke. Most 
happy in theme and treatment is the liberation of 
John Paleologus from the fortress of Varna, where 
he had been imprisoned ‘by the Bulgarians, effected 
through the interposition of Amadeus VIL: the 
Emperor is seen issuing from a Saracenic gateway, 
carried by a multitude of slaves on a couch, magnifi- 
cently attired, and fanned on each side by flabella of 


to those now conspicuous in Papal processions. The 


| Piedmontese knights are preparing to receive him 


' with viands are in readiness. 


under a pavilion, where a throne and table spread 
There is here a striking 
confrontation of the Imperial East, Iuxurions even in 
decay, with the chivalrous West in the bold vigour of 
self-developing youthfulness. Among copies of merit 
in this collection, may be noticed one of Raphael's 
“ Julius IT.,” by the Marquis Spinola, formerly director 
of the Royal Gallery, and a very accomplished artist. 
For that gallery, which Charles Albert in ‘a liberal 
spirit, but whether with beneficial results ‘may be 
doubted, transferred from the possession of the Crown 
to that of the people, the pare purchased no fewer 
by great masters, one 
the only Raphael of the collection, during the late 
King’s reign. Spite of the popular character now 


| ascribed to it, the principle of regulation is essentially 


believe, were paid 40,000fr. for the acquisition of this | 


work. Opposite to it hangs the ‘‘ Battle of Goito,” 


by Giacomelli, perhaps the most recent Italian his- | 


toric subject treated by art. This engagement, one 
of the few in which the Piedmontese obtained advan- 
tages over the Austrians in 1848, is depicted on a 
large canvass, but with figures of miniature scale. 


' held the sessions of the constution 


aristocratic, or at least exclusive, to this day. 
Strangers alone are admitted daily, without ticket, 
but always expected to fee the custode. Inone of the 
halls containing some of the best pictures here, are 
Senate, and oc- 


| casional transfer of those treasures to other rooms is 


Certainly neither modern tactics nor modern Euro- | 


pean uniforms are in themselves picturesque, and the 







thus necessitated for heating or repairing the hall. 
I perceive students, both female and male, admittei 
to copy in this gallery, though not numerously. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


—_— 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
AT a time when sanitary measures are claiming espe- | 
cial attention, any light thrown upon the subject 
cannot fail to be interesting. A paper in a Tate | 
number of the Journal of the Society of Arts, “On 
the Sanitary Applications of Charcoal and on 
Ventilation,” by Dr. Forbes Watson, of the | 
Bombay army, contains some important observa- | 
tions. Charcoal has long been known as a “ purifier | 
of water, and a sweetener of tainted meats.” Experi- | 
ments have since proved that it possesses other sani- 
tary powers. Charcoal hastens decomposition, and | 
at the same time absorbs the deadly gases which are | 
being constantly given off, rendering them inodorous 
and comparatively innocuous. It acts thus: Charcoal | 
Is very porous, and consequently exposes a large sur- | 
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face to atmospheric influence; it absorbs putrifying | 


| gases with avidity ; it contains in its pore oxygen to 


more than eight times its own bul Oxygen is 
nature's ‘‘ great vivifier.” 


in a ‘low state of oxidation :” bring, then, the dele- 


Decomposing matters are | 


terious gases gencrated by decomposition into inti- | 
mate contact with the condensed oxygen in the char- | 


coal, and the point of its sanitary agency is at once | 
insidious, enemies than more a diseases, such 


gained—for it not only absorbs but destroys them. 
Charcoal purifies itself, either by exposure to the 
action of the sun’s rays or of fire, but the process is 


slow; bulk is therefore an important element in the | 
Dr. Watson explains ventilation as | 


use of charcoal. 


being necessarily only a dilution of the atmosphere | 
which has been rendered impure: “ Indeed, to sup- | 


pose otherwise would be to assume that circulation 
of the air could totally be prevented, and that every 
particle of impurity as evolved could be made to 
ascend almost vertieally upwards and be at once 


} 
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removed.” This may, perhaps, prove the real solution 
of some late perplexing and lamentable ventilating 
failures. ‘Charcoal may or may not bea disin- 
fectant, in the true sense of the word; but this we do 
know, that it has the property, to a wonderful extent, 
of destroying those deadly and putrid gases which too 
often are allowed to im ate the atmosphere,’ and 
which in reality constitute far deadlier, because more 


as cholera.” Air purified by charcoal ‘may be intro- 
duced into buildings by means of a tube or “ air dif- 
fuser;” or be made applicable to individuals by a 
respirator, the benefit of which would soon be felt on 
trial in a genuine London fog. 

The public has been already made painfully: con- 
scions that an enormous amount of money has been 


| uselessly wasted and squandered: in the- transport 





| might have been saved by a proper: system ‘of 


service since the war commenced. ‘That thousands 
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measurement for ascertaining the capabilities of 


mereantile transport service for all vessels, but more 
especially steamers, is now known, “inasmuch as 
many steamers paying light and dock dues on their 
register or reduced tonnage have been hired as trans- 
ports at 40s, to 60s, per ton per month, Government 
providing them with coals.” This subject, so important 
in a pecuniary point of view, while burdens are 
everywhere pressing on us, ard at the present crisis 
of affairs, has been well treated in a paper in the 
Society of Arts’ Journal, by Mr. A. Henderson, which 
may be considered as a corollary to a former one by 
Mr, Atherton. Mr, Henderson proposes a “ descrip- 
tive measurement” of ships and steamers, defining 
their tonnage, displacement and capability, affording 
a complete drawmg of the form of the vessel, which 
would be thus recorded on this “ certificate of survey.” 


A curious tabular analysis is given of ships and | 
steamers, from Noah’s Ark—of which the following | 


are the dimensions given: length, 450 ft.; breadth, 
75 ft.; and depth, 45 ft.; burden, 11,905 tons—to the 
enormous steamer now building by Mr. Scott 
Russell, the length of which is 680 ft; the breadth, 
83 ft; and the depth, 54; the tonnage being 22,942, 
as stated in this table. While on the subject of ship- 
building we may notice a rival gigantic project set 
on foot by Mr. Daft, a civil engineer. It is proposed 
to make a raft of 300 pontoon-shaped iron boats, each 
100 ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 7 ft. deep; 15 of these 
placed longitudinally would give 1500 ft. length, and 
20 in breadth and 5 ft. apart would give 300 ft., and 
bulwarks 12 ft. 6 in. height; the deck would then 
have an area of about 10 acres. 
22 engines of at least 200 horse power each. The 
calculation is that this raft would freight 20,000 tons, 
aud go periectly steadily at 15 knots an hour, drawing 
three and a half feet of water—its very size forming a 


kiud of breakwater even in the roughest sea. After | 


the many schemes which haye been denounced as 
impossibilities, and which have since become facts, 
ik would be Lage - doubt the practicality. 
only a question of shape, after all, between Mr. 

Russell and Mr. Daft. ay ian 


During a residence in India, the Rev. R. Everest | 


observed that the social degradation of certain classes 
of the Hindoos was accompanied by great want of 
moral character in those degraded. In order to test 


this tendency to crime and pauperism by numerical | 


calculation, the United States, with its degraded 


coloured population, seemed to afford a good ex- | 


ample, and the following result was laid before the 
Statistical Society. In sixteen of the principal 


states, of which the aggregate population is 12,143,978 | 


native whites, 345,508 free coloured, and 1,790,807 
foreign, the ratio of state prisoners to every 100,000 
itants was found to be relatively as white natives 
to coloured and foreigners, 1:10.18 and 1:3.55, as- 
suming unity for the white natives. The ratio of 
white natives in jails, police prisons, &c., to the 
coloured was as 1:5.48; in the houses of refuge as 
1:25.30; and in the almshouses as 1:4.84; while the 
ratio of the whites to the foreigners in the same 
places relativel, is as 1: 4,96, 1:8.80, and 1:6.63. The 
greater ratio of foreigners to coloured in the alms- 
houses may be accounted for by the fact that in some 
states the coloured are not admitted. These figures 
prove that there is a greater ratio of coloured and 
foreign prisoners to white natives. The fact that 
the coloured receive longer imprisonment than the 
white for the same crimes may account for a small 
inequality of ratio, as, for instance, in the state prison 
at Philadelphia the ratio is as 27 to 31, while the 
number of prisoners for every 100,000 inhabitants is 
as 10 to 198. Nor does the want of education 
account for the inequality ; for the calculation made 
to every 100,000 of population in such a predicament 
gives the ratio of white natives to coloured 1:5.93, 
and to foreigners 1:2.68 ; while the actual figures in 
the state prisons are, as before stated, 1:10.10 and 
1:3.55 relatively. Three other modes of solving the 
difficulty: have been suggested — that the negro is 
deficient in mental organisation; that, in the case of 
emigrants, they are the worst part of the population 
of their respective countries ; and that the differences 
of crime arise from the Protestant and Catholic reli- 
gion, These may certainly modify the conditions, 
but do not invalidate the fact “that the social 
degradation of a class, generally speaking, and of the 
coloured race in this particular instance, is the cause 
of its greater tendency to crime and poverty.” 
here is the same prejudice in France with regard 
to June 8th, or le your de la Suinte-Medard, as there is 
with our St, Swithin’s-day, or July 15; namely, that 
if it rains on that day, it will rain for forty days after. 
ished meteorologist, M. A. Berigny, on 
eudeavouring to verify this saying, arrived at the 
following results, from statistical observations during 
the space of thirty-three years. It rained eighteen 
years on the saint’s day; and in fifteen years it did 
not rain on that day. Out of the forty days after the 
Saint's day of the eighteen years that it rained on that 
day, there were 314 days of rain. On the other hand, 
out of the forty days of the fifteen years when it did 
not rain, there were 260 days of rain. Making an 


allowance for the difference in the years relatively of | 


eighteen to fifteen, the number of days of rain were 
48 260 to 262; that is, of two days in thirty-three 
years. So much for the value of popular tradition. 


The vessel is tohave | 


It is | 


further development of destructive implements. A 
projector, in the last number of the Society of Arts 








| the length thirty feet, and made breech-loading. The 
weight would be sixty tons; and it would require a 
| Wrought tubular lining. 

with the horizon, such a gun, with an explosive elon- 
gated projectile four to five feet in length, would 
| have a range of about six miles. The objection as 
to the weight would be obviated by making the 
vessel, as it were, the stock ; and, the gun being placed 
lengthwise in the vessel, the aim would be adjusted 
by the steam-power and the rudder. The conclusion 
is somewhat startling : ‘* When we have accomplished 
the greatest possible range with a 12-inch bore, it 
will be time enough to try a larger calibre.” The aid 
of chemistry is also called in to make new combi- 
nations for explosive materials. Among these Mr. 
Park’s new powder may be noticed. With 12lbs of 
this powder, @ 21-inch shell, weighing 1lewt., 7 inches 
thick, and containing six balls, was scattered in every 
direction, one of the balls being more than a thousand 
yards off. The shell was split into four nearly equal 
pieces: these, weighing about 3 cwt. each, were thrown 


with an equal quantity of Mr. Park’s powder, so 
powerful was the explosion that scarcely a vestige of 
the shell wasleft. If such materials are at command, 


| still left ? 

A fresh triumph in railway construction has just 
been achieved on the Taff Vale extension-line of the 
| Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereford Railway. An 
| enormous viaduct now spans the Crumlin Valley. 
| This iron structure is 200 feet high, supported by 
pillars at distances of 200 feet and the entire length, 


direction of Mr. T. W. Kennard, of London. 
mineral districts of South Wales will thus be brought 
into more immediate connection with the manufac- 
turing districts of the midland counties. 

A process of filtering water by atmospheric pres- 





Journal, contemplates a gun of twelve inches bore, | merits,’ 
the external diameter at the base being four feet, and | itself might, or might not, dictate. 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


have given credit for those probable “ merits,” and 
have eschewed any reference to those possible “ de- 
’ which a positive knowledge of the building 
We have ever 
weighed the chances between the advancement, and 
the deterivration, which the Builder’s illustrations 


Placed at an angle of 10° | may atiord ; and we have rather been laudatory on the 


supposition of favourable truth, than censorious on 
the score of seeming defect. Excepting in buildings 
of great scale and and minute excellence, we believe 
the artist, with his “ effects” of light and shadow, 
and the wood-cutter, in his power of making the best 
of such “ telling” intluences, have rather augmented 
than decreased the favourable impressions; and we 
doubt whether, in any case on which we have com- 
mented with qualitied approval, the architect would 


| be safe in repudiating the Builder’s woodcut, and in 


from 150 to 400 yards. With the common Government | 
powder a 13-inch shell was carried 650 yards; while | 


the simple question is, Why is there a Russian fortress | 


being 1515 feet, has just been completed, under the | 
The | 


sure was lately exhibited at the Panopticon, by Mr. | 


Partington. A glass of filthy water subjected to the | 


| pressure was rendered almost instantaneously clear. 
Unfortunately, filtration does not get rid of the in- 
jurious matter held in solution; but so long as the 


| Thames water—for six out of the eight companies 


inhabitants of this city are left to the mercy of | 


| 
| 


| supply the Metropolis from this source—any process | 


| hailed with satisfaction. 

| . The existence of auriferous deposits over the con- 
| tinent of India has been ascertained. Through the 
| exertions of Mr. Hargraves, whose efforts were so 
energetically directed to the discovery of the Austra- 
lian gold-fields, our East Indian resources, in all pro- 
| bability, will now be unlocked. 
! Hills, hitherto the resort principally of the sick and 
| stricken, will be, it is said, the first point to be worked 
| for the precious metal. And a new era will dawn 
| over a country, the future of which looms so largely 
— importantly in the remaining history of the 
world. 








ARCHITECTURE. 


OUR ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISMS. 
WE have received a communication from a subscriber, 
which, though obviously answerable in the sagacious 
perception of any critically informed reader, may yet 
require a reply for the satisfaction of our readers in 
general. 

The writer says: “I heard a conversation, the 
other day, as to the propriety of your remarks sug- 
| gested by certain plates in the Builder, on some of 
| the public and private buildings newly erected in this 
country; and it is thought that some of the plates 
cannot, at all times, suggest such a sufficiently truthful 
representation of the buildings noticed, as would 
enable you to speak of their merits, or demerits, either 
with accuracy or partial [qy. im-partial] criticism. 
The building should, in preference to any other means, 
be seen and inspected before any positive notice of it 
should appear in your journal, unless the notice is a 
quotation; since the professional man might, in some 
cases, be injured by the simple fact of your second- 
handed method of noticing their performances. I do 
not say that there is not truth in your remarks; but 
it would be more in accordance with the general 
character of Tue Crirtc if its notices emanated from 
a more legitimate authority than a plate in the 
Builder,” &c., &e. 

Now we are simply obliged by the opportunity for 
explanation which the remarks of our correspondent 
“suggest.” Fully aware that a woodcut may not 
‘at all times ” be “ a truthful representation” on the 
whole, we have ever confined our remarks to obser- 
vations on that general character, which a well drawn 
and artistically engraved representation may afford. 
A recurrence to our articles will show that we have 
frequently presumed on a merit in detail which a 
mere pictorial “ perspective ” may not exhibit. We 
have been careful (parenthetically) to express 








The exigencies of the war are still the cause of a | opinions “so far as the woodcut justifies them.” We 





which promises more complete purification will be | 


The Neilgherrig | 


| 





referring us to the building itsel/: Our remarks have 
always applied to those leading features and broad 
proportions, or to those general masses and groupings, 
in which the mere sketche may be trusted; or, if 
they have gone into more ate qa matters, they 
have been justified by supplementary engravings in 
detail. 

As to a confined reference to the buildings them- 
selves, we should lose almost all hold on the attention 
of our readers. We make use of a cheap and popular 
publication, to which all have ready access, in the 
hope of substantiating our criticisms, not by 
‘“‘second-handed method,” but by illustrative means 
at hand. At the least, the woodcuts in the Builder 
enable us to exemplify general principles of design, 
taste, and judgment, by reference to visible tigures ; 
and without some such aids we should be, as it were, 
publishing a ‘“ Euclid” without its diagrams. The 
intent of calling attention to the architecture and the 
architects noticed in the Builder has, after all, less 
reference to the structures and their designers than 
to the principles of construction and design, or rather 
to the Art of Architecture, as a thing of practical 


poetry. 
We trust we have “injured” no “ professional 
man.” Our occasional comments are received, at the 


best, as those of ephemeral intelligence; while the 
subject of them continues to address thousands who 
remain ignorant of our opinions and determinately 
adherent to their own. There stands the palpable 
substance, permanently to exalt or to vitiate the taste 
of the million; while the readers of Tne Critic are 
simply left to adopt, to reject, or to accept with quali- 
fication, the sentence and conducive reasonings of the 
perishable commentator. The especial immunity 
which architects claim from the criticism which 
“comes down upon” the painters, is an injustice only 
equalled by that indifference which is felt by painters 
in particular, and by the public in general, for Archi- 
tecture as a Fine Art. 

The full and considerate reply we have made to 
our correspondent will show how much we respect him 
as the spokesman of perhaps very many among our 
readers; but, having done this, we may, without the 
charge of vanity, or puff, or clap-trap, allude to 
various communications we have had from architects, 
and to some gratifying public testimonies from inde- 
pendent speakers, on the subject of our efforts as co- 
operators in the cause of architectural taste. We 
have merely published the communication of our 
censor—content to withhold the more flattering 
matter of our eulogists, unless called upon to pro- 
claim it. Our object is the advance of general prin- 
ciples, on grounds less connected with the academic 
and technical properties of architecture than with its 
sthetical essence. As we seek to correct others, we 
are open to correction ourselves; and if in any criti- 
cism we have ever done an architect wrong by taking 
the Builder’s woodcut as his inefficient representative, 
he has only to put us in the way of rectifying our 
error, and it shall be rectitied accordingly. 








POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
I. New Boos. 

Outlines of Military Surgery. By Sir Grorce 
BALuInGALL, M.D., F.R.S.E., &e. Fifth Edition. 
pp. 634. (Edinburgh: Black.)—This well-known work, 
consisting of a full outline of the course of lectures 
delivered annually by the author for many years past 
to the class of Military Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh, has reached its fifth edition very oppor- 
tunely, as it will give to the young surgeons preparing 
for military duties an insight into all the improvements 
recently introduced into this important branch of 
surgery. The work includes the selection and exami- 
nation of recruits; the diet, clothing, and exercise of 
troops; their accommodation in camp, barracks, huts, 
and billets; their diseases under all the varied cir- 
cumstances of exposure at home and abroad ; and, of 
course, a full treatise on wounds, fractures, and the 
more strictly surgical mishaps incident to war. The 
whole concludes with a biographical record of works 
on military and naval medicine and surgery. It is 
needless for us to pass any eulogy on a work of such 
magnitude and importance, issuing from so high an 
authority, and now appearing in its fifth edition. This 
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edition, however, is rendered more valuable than its 
predecessors, more especially by the introduction of 
improvements in the diet, clothing, and lodging of 
the troops, and the equipments for the transport of 
the sick and wounded. 
Harrogate and its Resources: 


of the Harrogate Water Committee. 
Hormann, F.R.S., &c., &e. 
the Modes of their Administration. 
the Committee. ) 


With an Appendix on 
(Published by 


and therefore likely enough to answer the end of its 
publication—that of attracting invalids to Harrogate. 
The chemical analysis (of the accuracy of which one 
cannot entertain a doubt) is the “star” of the per- 
formance; the “ medical remarks” at the end being 
far, very far below the standard of science exhibited 
by Mr. Hofmann. It was wise in the ‘‘ three medical 
men” (who in conjunction with four other gentlemen 
were elected to form the committee) not to allow their 
names to appear, as their medical brethren at a dis 

tanee might have been tempted to inquire how long 
chorea, chlorosis, and ane nia, have 
been regarded by the profession as “a class of 
@iseases.” Indeed, we have read this curious docu- 
ment attentively, but without being able to compre- 


gout, rheumatism, 


head fully the “alterative, corrective, tonic, and | 


specific operations” of these “ waters.” 
A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., Pre- 


sident of the General Board of Health. By Joux SNow, | 


M.D., President of the Medical Society of London. 
(Churchill.)\—In his evidence given before the Select 


Committee of Public Health, Dr. Snow strongly de- | 


nied the possibility of offensive trades effecting the 
prevalence of ‘cholera, fevers, and other diseases, 
which are communicated from person to person.” For 
the expression of such an opinion, he has been severely 


castigated in some of the medical journals, as well as | 


by the general newspaper press. 
put forth in his own defence ; but we cannot think it 
will be of much service to his cause, as it con- 
sists more of recrimination than of argument. He 


This pamphlet is 


proves, indeed, that his assailants were wrong in | 


representing his views as altogether novel, inasmuch 
as Dr. Watson and others have published somewhat 
similar opinions; as being ignorant of this, the 
writers in question are said to be “ altogether unpar- 
donable.” These guilty editors, moreover, ‘ have 
apparently copied each others’ sentiments,” and they 
have erroneously traced Dr. Snow's views to a wrong 
source, and otherwise injured and misrepresented Dr. 
Snow. 
are injurious to health is not to be settled by this 
kind of skirmishing, It is a vital question ; and now 
that the public are becoming awake to the existence 
of sanitary evils, so important a point is not to be 
disposed of by quoting the opinions of Dr. A. or Dr. 
B., or any other doctor. It must be settled by 
a sober estimate of many thousand facts; and 
these facts will, we think, supp rt the opinion that, 
generally speaking, which re. offensive 
to the olfactory nerves are likewise injurious to 
the blood, if taken into the lungs. We 
tain a very high respect for Dr. Snow. He is 
an accomplished physician and has shown great 
zeal in the pursuit of science, but he is a fallible 
man; and if he has taken a false step, we would 
strongly advise him rather to re-examine his opinions 
than to place himself in an attitude of hostility to 
nearly the whole profession. The very terms in 
which he gave evidence before the Select Committee 
include an assumption of the affirmative side of a 
question of great moment, which is yet sub judice; 
namely, whether cholera, typhus fever, and other 
epidemics, are or are not communicable from person to 
person. If it shall prove that these diseases, or any 
of them, ever occur without personal communication, 
Dr. Snow’s argument falls to the ground. Now there 
are many respectable professional authorities in 
favour of the non-contagion of cholera, and all the 
non-specific fevers; and very few, if any. agree with 
Dr. Snow in believing that fever is never found to 
result from a polluted atmosphere independently of 
contagion. In giving his evidence, therefore, in so 
positive a manner, Dr. Snow has shown far more 
confidence in his own extreme views than diffidence 
towards the profession which he adorns. Arrogance 
and dogmatism can never command respect in those 
who are engaged in so difficult an inquiry as this, 
and who, whatever be their attainments, have 
still much to learn. We are sorry, indeed, 


gases 


to observe the same objectionable tone in some | 
The committee, appointed to | 


of his antagonists. 
collect evidence with regard to the public health, 
are looking anxiously to the profession for help 
and guidance; and if they find professional wit- 


nesses not only at variance with each other, but | 
indisposed to the exercise of candour and modesty, | 


they must take the matter into their own hands and 
examine not witnesses, but facts. 
lic are concerned this may prove advantageous. The 
working members of the Epidemiological Society 
have now collected an immense number of facts, pro- 
bably sufficient to settle this question; but the man- 
ner in which they have been treated by the Govern- 


Chemical A nalysis of 
its Mineral Waters; Report addressed to the Chairman | 


By A. W. | 


1854.—This pamphlet is, of course, | 
a puff, emanating however from a respectable source, 


| Religion has ceased to be a genuine source of inspira- 


But the question whether offensive smells | 


enter- | 


As far as the pub- | 


[Serr. 1, 


labours, the facts they have collected are liable to be | prints of Saint Alphonso di Liguori, and which is 


buried, and the sanitary welfare of the public sacri- | 
ficed to the warfare of opinions. 
Dr. Macaulay, of Edinburgh, has recently published | 
the twelfth edition of his Dietionary of Medicine, de- 
signed for popular use. This is a highly respectable 
work of the kind, and if the public will dabble in | 
physic they can scarcely select a better guide; but | 
we decidedly disapprove of all attempts to teach the 
uninitiated what they can never learn—the treatment 
of disease. It is far better that disease should be left | 
to the vis medicatrix nature, than that the unlearned | 
should presume to interfere. It is necessary to be | 
very fully acquainted with the machinery of human 
life before any attempt to correct its action when out of | 
order can be made either with safety or with any | 
rational prospect of success. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
BELGIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
FINE ARTS. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) | 
A Five Arr Exnrerrion takes place triennially in | 
Belgium, under the auspices of the Royal Society for 
the encouragement of the fine arts. This year the 
exhibition is held at Antwerp; the number of works | 
exhibited amounts to eight hundred and forty-two, | 
principally, of course, the contributions of Belgian 
artists, but among them are to be found a good many | 
by French, German, and Dutch painters, and even a | 
few of the English school. In the city of Rubens 
and Vandyke one naturally looks for some traces of | 
the influence of those mighty masters. This expecta- | 
| tion, however, is not at all fulfilled in the present | 
exhibition. The modern Belgian school has little 
affinity with the earlier ones which have sprung up | 
upon the same soil. Feeble imitations there certainly | 
are, but vital art seems to flow in quite other channels. 


OF THE 


tion, and the works which aspire to the religious cha- 
racter are but faint reflections of the glowing 
emanations of the 16th and 17th centuries. Among 
the best of this kind is an episode on the Massacre 
of the Innocents, by De Keyser, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Antwerp. A distracted mother | 
is bewailing over the body of her slaughtered 

child. The frenzy of grief is forcibly depicted; | 
the general colouring of the picture is sombre and | 
lurid, and not pleasing to an English eye; the draw- | 
ing is correct; but the whole savours rather of the | 
academy than of nature. An embodiment of Lord 

Byron’s “ Giaour,” by the same artist, is remarkable | 
for the fierce glare of the eyes, which seem absolutely | 

to pierce you through and through. Perhaps the 
style of De Keyser may be best described as a pic- 

torial reproduction of the gloomy spirit of Byron. In | 

tone of colour, choice of subject, and ideality of treat- | 
| ment, there seems a strong analogy between the two. 
Baron Wappers is another artist of the same sehool. 
We find in his picture of Camoens, the poet of Portu- | 
gal, reduced to beg his bread in the streets of Lisbon 
on his return from a voyage to the Indies, charac- | 
teristics similar to those we have remarked upon in | 
De Keyser; and another of André Chenier in the ; 
prison of St. Lazare, boiling with suppressed indig- 

nation at the deeds of the revolutionists, is in the | 
same vein. Is then Belgium in the Byronic era of 

its modern existence 7 

“A Mother presenting her sick Child at the foot of 
the Crucifix,” by Mathieu, Director of the Academy at 
Louvain, is lurid in colour and almost painful to con- | 
template, yet painted with considerable force. It is 
another form in which Belgian art groans forth its | 
pains, 

An “Entombment of Christ,” a large work, by 
Dujardin, Professor at the Royal Academy of Ant- , 
werp, intended to be placed in the Church of St. 
George, breathes the cold and gloomy manner of | 
Vandyke, whose sober and subdued treatment of such 
subjects presents a strong contrast. to the bold and 
glowing imagination of his great master Rubens. 

Another religious painter of some eminence, Guf- 


| feus, has modelled his style upon the Italian school, 


in preference to those of his own country. His 
“Virgin and Infant Jesus” aims at the Raf- 
faelesque, but is sentimental and not sublime. A 
‘“* David playing on his Harp” is carefully and neatly 
painted, and is a more favourable specimen of his 
abilities. Three cartoons by the same artist for pic- 
tures executed in the Church of Notre Dame, at St. 
Nicolas, are also deserving of mention. An Assump- | 
tion of the Virgin, by Dobbelaere, is animated by | 
exactly the same taste as that which decorates the | 
| Belgian churches with coarse artificial flowers and 
gaudily-dressed dolls. ‘ Pope Cornelius, surrounded 
by the principal Martyrs of his time,” by Swerts, in- | 
tended, like the preceding picture, for an altar-piece, 
| is another attempt to galvanise the dead bones of a | 
| former age. It is correct, academic, and destitute of | 
| interest. Saint Vincent de Paul, surrounded by a | 
| host of rose-coloured foundlings, with a row of | 
| cradles in the background, each containing a baby, 
| by Van Ysendyck, Director of the Academy at Mons, | 


| pets. 
mers dressed in German fashion, who made a horrible 


| Joost Planekfeld, the host of Albert Diirer. 


intended to represent heavenly rapture, but to our 
eyes conveys a very different feeling. 

We turn with pleasure from these spectral produc- 
tiens to works in which healthy natural feelings ar, 
vigorously expressed; and of such the collection fur- 
nishes us with some instances. Two remarkable 
painters, H. Leys and Joseph Lies, both of Antwerp, 


| have sought inspiration in the manners and artistic 


reminiscences of the middle-ages. The life of Albert 
Diirer, the lodestar of Northern art, has furnished each 
of them with a subject. Diirer, in his account of Lis 
travels, relates how, on the Sunday after the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, he saw at Antwerp the grand pro- 
cession to the church of Our Lady. The whole 
town, he says, turned out, every man, according to 


| his rank, dressed in his best holiday habiliments. 


Every class and corporation had its distinctive 
banner. He remarked particularly the great wax 
tapers, richly decorated, and the ancient silver trum- 
There was a great number of fifers and drum- 


noise with their instruments. The procession filed 


| off, the spectators keeping at a respeetful distance, 


The order was as follows: the goldsmiths, ‘le 
painters, the stonecutters, the workers in wax, tle 
sculptors, the joiners, the boatmen, the fishermen, the 
masons, the tanners, the drapers, the bakers, the 
tailors, the cordwainers, and all the other trades, as 
well as a great number of artisans and market- 
people who supplied the wants of the population ; also 
the shopkeepers, the merchants, and their men. ‘Then 
came the archers and arquebusiers with their bows, 
crossbows, and arquebuses, as also the horse and foot 
soldiers, then the town guards and others. 

This brilliant affair, which seems to have made si 
deep an impression upon the mind of the medieval 
artist, has been cut down by M. Leys to very small 
dimensions. His picture represents the moment 
when the archers are passing in front of the e- of 
The 
artist, accompanied by his wife and her maid Susanna, 
and also by two persons no less notable than Erasmus 
and Quentin Matsys, stands thoughtfully watching 
the procession. In the distance we have a glimpse of 
the streets of Antwerp as they appeared in the 10th 
century. Every figure in the principal group is a 
perfect study of individual character. The picture. 
notwithstanding a blackened tone which pervades it, 
is excellent in colour, for the application of which the 
motley medieval costume gives ample scope. The 
life of the middle ages is admirably reproduced, not 
with a scientific precision merely, but with a genuine 
artistic feeling. The other work, of which the sub, ect 
is taken from Albert Diirer’s memoirs, by Joseph. Lies 
of Antwerp, is very similar in handling and manner. 


| It is simpler, and contains fewer figures, but is per- 


haps more charming than the preceding. It represents 
Albert Diirer with his wife and her maid descending 
the Rhine in a boat. The artist has his sketch-book 


| in his hand, and is de# in admiration of the seenery. 
| The 


steersman, a sinewy, honest-looking fellow, 
seems almost fascinated by the noble Christ-like 
features of the rapt painter. Frau Diirer, unmindful 
of the scenery, sits quietly listening to the lively 
prattle of Susanna, whose countenance is radiant with 
girlish fun. This picture and the preceding are suf- 
ficient to rescue the Belgian school from the charge of 
being entirely wanting in motive and originality. 
They would do honour to any school 

Portaels of Brussels is another painter who: has a 
style and manner of his own. There is a good deal 
of character in a picture of his of the sale of an Abys- 
sinian female slave to a Mussulman purchaser, who 
is examining the article with the eye of a judicious 
connoisseur. The attractions of the object of sale are 
of the most undeniable order, and the corresponding 
enormity of the price asked makes the naturally 
solemn son of Mahomet look doubly solemn, The 
incident. is presented to the eye in the skilfullest pos- 
sible way. 

In the landscape department we do not observe 
much of Belgian origin which is particularly notice- 
able. A large view of the “ Falls of the River 
Glommen, in Norway,” by Jacob Jacobs, Proessor at 
the Royal Academy of Antwerp, is terrifically lurid. 
A mass of clouds, of the colour of a London Novem- 
ber fog, overhangs the falls, and the rest of the picture 
is correspondingly dismal, Here again the Byronic 
spirit seems to peep out. Some little studies of the 
“Environs of Antwerp,” by Lamoriniére, of which the 
materials are straight branchless stems of trees, and 
pools of stagnant water, have the merit of being 
genuine and faithful, Wan Schindel, of Brussels, has 
some ingenious rather than pleasing effects of moon- 
light and candlelight, a speciality which has never 
wanted followers in Flanders. Among the painters of 
the little distractions of polite society or private life, 
the names of Schaeffels, Van Oudenhoven, Claes 


| Lion, Marschoun, and Terrure may be mentioned. 


But the Belgian school, strangely enough, does not 
seem very powerful at this time, and is much behind 
the French. “A. Lady in a black dress peeping at 
herself in a pier-glass,” by Alfred Stevens, of Brus- 
sels, is an exception to the general want of vigour 
which is apparent here. Itis boldly and effectively 


ment and the public has evidently discouraged and | is to the last degree sickly and repulsive—the face of | painted. 


disheartened them; and, unless they are now duly 
appointed and handsomely paid for their future 


the benevolent Saint Vincent being endowed with 
{ that ultra-goatish expression which one sees in cheap 


The Diisseldorf landscape school is represented here 
to a considerable extent; but upon these works it 
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’ 
js not our purpose here to comment. Works of | 
Chavet, Auguste and Rosa Bonheur, of St. Jean, 

flower-painter of Lyons, and of other French artists, 

are also to be found. It is to be regretted that this 
triennial exhibition should have fallen precisely in the 
year of the general exhibition at Paris, as the 
consequence has been to carry off to that capital many 
of the best works of native artists, which would 
otherwise have given lustre to the display at Antwerp. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Ross Bonueur’s celebrated picture, the ‘“* Horse 
Fair,” has been purchased by Messrs. Gambart and 
Co., of Berners-street, and they have placed it in the 
hands of Mr. Thomas Landseer for engraving. ——An 
Exhibition of Works of Artis about to open experi- 
mentally, at Worthing. ——M. Clauidet, F.R.S., has 
bad the honour to receive the appointment of Pho- | 
tographer in ordinary to Her Majesty. The 
annual six weeks’ vacation at the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar-square, and the Vernon Collection of 
Paintings, Marlborough House, Pall-mall, is ap- | 
pointed to commence on the 13th of September. They 
will be re-opened to the public on the 29th of 
October.——Two new monuments have recently been 
erected in Westminster Abbey, one in memory of the | 
poet Campbell, the bard of ‘“‘ Hope;” and the other 
of Sir James Macintosh. That of Campbell is a full- | 
length statue in marble, from the chisel of Mr. Calder 
Marshall, A.R.A.; and it is placed in the immediate 
vicinity of those of Shakspere, Southey, Addison, and 
Goldsmith.——Among the Acts passed in the session 
lately prorogued was one to amend a former Act to 
establish a national gallery in Dublin. There is a 
provision by which power is given to deposit works of 
art in the gallery. The circumstances under which 
the late Mr. Patrick Park came by his death were 
somewhat peculiar, and we may savy characteristic. 
Whilst standing at the railway station at Warrington, 
he saw a porter struggling to get up a hamper of 
ice; in bis usual impulsive, energetic manner, he 
stepped forward to assist him, and in the effort he 
ruptured a blood-vessel. The acc’dent terminated 
fatally on the fourth day.—A letter from Rome 
says that the Duke of Northumberland has spent an | 
enormous sum of money in the purchase of a small 
number of pictures. In one of them the figures are 
painted by Gian Bellini, and the landscape by Titian. 
The Government, for granting the requisite permissi mn 
to leave the country, have made, it is said, nearly as 
good a thing of it as the Camuccini family, who sold 
it. ——— The interesting collection of ‘engravings 
and etchings, brought together by the late Horr EL. 
Weber, of Bonn, is to be sold, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, by Herr Rudolph Weigel, at Leipsic. It 
contains rare and valuable leaves—among others, 44 
by Martin Schingauer, 30 by Israel van Meckerem, 
136 by Albrecht Diirer, more than 200 by Ostade.—— 
Amongst the various curiosities exhibited at the 
temporary museum of the Shrewsbury Archeologi 
Institute at the Free Schools was a rare oil-painting, 
on a silver plate, about ten inches by eight inches. 
The subject is that of the Virgin, with a halo of eleven 
stars round her head, and crowned, standing on the 
crescent placed on the dragon, representing Christ's 
triumph over infidelity. Grouped round the figure 
are cherubims, bearing the conventional symbols of the 
Virgin, such as the star of the sea, the fountain, the 
mirror, the palm, the lily, and the rose, &e. The 
figures have been chased out so as to leave them in flat 
relief. It was originally brought from Rome to Lima, 
South America, about the year 1623, with other deco- 
rations for the church of St. John of God, and is called 
“Nuestra Senora Purissima” (our most pure lady). 
—The Birmingham statue to “ Peel,” erected in the 
open space near the Town-hall, forming the junction 
between Ann, Paradise, Congreve, and New-streets, 
the very spot where, fifteen years ago, the deceased 
statesman was iusultingly assailed by the rabble, was 
inaugurated on Monday. The Hon. and Rev. G. M. 
Yorke, brother of the Earl of Hardwicke, on behalf of 
the committee, delivered over to the mayor the instru- 
ment conveying the statue to the corporation. The 
statue, which is in bronze, and the production of Mr. 
Peter Hollins, is eight feet six inches high. Sir 
Robert is represented as in the act of addressing the 
House of Commons. He rests firmly on his right fout 
—the left advancing to the front of the plinth. The 
right hand grasps a scroll, while the left, in accord- 
ance with a favourite position of the deceased, rests 
upon his hip. The costume adopted is modern, but 
the edges and angles are all but concealed by an 
ample cloak, the folds of which give the varied light 
and shade of a classical composition. The figure 
stands on a polished Peterhead granite pedestal ten 
feet high, of Grecian outline. On the front of the 
pedestal is the simple word “ Peel” in bronze letters. 




















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
THere ig a rumour that Miss Cushman intends 
taking the Haymarket for a winter season.——Miss 
Glyn, the accomplished actress, has been recently . 





| with success. 


| himself retired from the scene of agitation. 
| graphies of this kind cannot fail to be of use in the 


married to Mr. Dallas, author of an essay on poetry, 
entitled * Poetics.” Old play-goers will regret to 
learn that Madame Vestris is in such a state of health 
as will preclude her ever again appearing on the 
stage. ——The Birmingham Musical Festival began 
most auspiciously on Tuesday with the oratorio of 
Elijah. Mr. Planché’s well-known burlesque, King 
Charming, which met with such extraordinary success 
when played at the Lyceum Theatre, has been put on 
the stage of the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, with Miss 
Fanny Ternan in one of the principal characters. 
The festival of the three choirs, Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Hereford, has been celebrated at the latter city 
With the exception of a new Jubilate 
by Mr. Townshend Smith, organist of Hereford 
Cathedral, the musical superintendent of the festival, 
there has been no novelty presented this year; but 
some pieces not generally kuown in this country have 
been performed, among which Mendelssohn's 90th 
Psalm is the most noticeable. 











It is expected that Rossini will shortly leave Trou- 
ville for Paris, and winter in the latter capital.—— 
M. Auber has an opera ready for rehearsal, of which 
some of the airs, heard by friends, are highly spoken 
of. M. Halévy has also finished a new opera. 
Mme. Plessis will appear at the Francais, in the early 
part of next month, in a new piece written for her 
debut by the pen of Scribe.——Mme. Lafont, recently 
arrived at the Grand Opera, Paris, is understood to 
be engaged for London next year.—The per- 
formances of Mme. Ristori and the Italian company 
at Paris close this week. In addition to her engage- 
ment at Vienna, this lady will, before returning to 
Italy, perform at Lyons and other principal cities in 
the south of France. ——Mlle. Penza, a young actress, 
of the Odéon, has just been married to M. Didon, a 
rich banker in Paris. “This marriage,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Brussels Jndépendance, “ allies 
twenty years to sixty ; but the large fortune of one of 
the parties adjusts the balance.” A curious theatrical 
case has been tried at Melbourne. The Berg family, 
equestrians, were engaged to perform in Australia, 
and were urged on by the manager to appear in a few 
days after the fatigues of a 109 days’ voyage from 
England. The lady of the troop hurt her knee, and 
was obliged to desist. The manager took advantage 
of this accident to annul the contract altogether, and 
refused to continue the 507. a week agreed on for the 
family troop, although Miss Berg recovered sufficiently 
to be able to perform. The jury gave 590/. damages 
against the manager. 











ERARY NEWS. 


LIT 


is about to bring out a second volume 


highly in- 





M. Durty, sen 
of his “* Memoirs.” ——A very curious and i 
teresting volume of the works of the late Madame 
Girardin is about to be published.—M. Lamartine 
is about to commence a series of contributions to the 
Siecle newspaper. —— ‘* A History of Russia,” by 
Lamartine, is advertised to appear in Paris, as a com- 
panion work to his recent “ History of Turkey.” 
The New York Herald thus paragraphs our two 
leading writers of fiction :—‘ The remarkable fact of 
the season is a novel by Charles Dickens. No an- 
nouncement in the literary world could create a 
greater or more pleasing sensation. Mr. Thackeray's 
‘Neweomes’ is generally voted a failure. The 
readers of this country will never enjoy his unamiable 
and vulgar exhibitions of London swell life, nor 
believe that they are in any just sense illustrations of 
human nature. The Americans have all a love of 
‘good society,’ and Mr. Thickeray, who never painted 
a character whom a gentleman would invite to dinner, 
cannot introduce them to it. With Dickens it is 
different. The expectation of a new novel from him 
is equivalent to assurances of an introduction into 
a delightful circle of friends. Tens of thousands 
thronghout all this country will count upon Dickens’ 
new story as one of the fairest promises of happiness 
during the coming winter. This hold which * Boz’ 
retains upon the popular heart is evinced by the ex- 
traordinary sales of his earlier works, which have a 
far greater popularity than those of James, Bulwer, 
or even Scott. Any new production of Dickens is 
sure of a sale of at least 150,000, in one shape or 
another, in the United States..——The celebrated 
controversialist, Dr. David Strauss, of Ludwigsburg, 
author of “The Life of Jesus,” has retired from the 
department of Theological Polemies, and has devoted 
himself to literary pursuits of a more peaceable 
nature. Heis making minute and valuable researches 
as to the lives of the older poets and artists of his 
Suabian fatherland ; and after having published, some 
years since, a very interesting biography of Schubart, 
the patriotic prisoner of the Rohen-Asperg, he is now 
preparing a work on the old Wurtemburg poet, 
Frischlin, who, after having been incarcerated for his 
various vehement writings, in the Castle of Rohen- 
Urch, was killed in attempting to scaleits high walls. 
Revolutionary characters, it appears, are still most 
attractive to the learned Doctor, even after ig 
ono- 












study of German history. 
The Guardian states that there is not the slightest 


| of Caroline of Brunswick ! His favourite Queen 


! 
foundation for the report that the Rev. A. P. Stanley 





is the editor of the Quarterly Review. Mr. Charles 
Dickens, according to his annual custom, is spending 
his autumn at one of our sea-side watering-places 
and, by healthful “ dips” and “ blows,” recovering 
from what Tennyson calls ‘the dust and drouth ot 
London life.” The New York Herald remarks that 
Bailey, the author of “ Festus,” is on his way to this 
country, with the intention of lecturing here. He 
comes too late. The “ Festus” fever is over. He 
would have made a fortune, perhaps, half a dozer 
years ago. There are some kindly people whio are 
proposing to erect a memorial to Mary Russell Mit- 
ford, on the spot made celebrated by her writings. 
They anticipate raising funds in America, where, it 
is said, “ Our Village” is even more popular than in 
England.—The Government has agreed to grant a 
pension to the mother of Dr. James Thompson, 
the 44th, who distinguished himself so signally in 
waiting upon the Russian wounded after the battle 
of the Alma ——Mr. T. B. Macaulay, as president ot 
the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, bas pre- 
sented an extensive donation of books to the lili 

of that establishment. The collection embraces soni 
of the most important works in English history and 
literature, in their best editions ——Peter Cunning- 
ham informs us through the medium of the [/lustrated 
News that “Mr. Thackeray, having finished his 
‘Newcomes,’ is now actively intent on his forth- 
coming visit to America. Ile starts, we believe, in 
September, with four lectures, entirely new, and 
which will be delivered for the first time in America. 
His subjects are admirably selected. He has cliosen 
the four Georges, assigning a lecture to each reign. 
What smart and true things will be say of Sophia- 
Dorothea, of Caroline of Anspach, of Charlotte-Sophia, 
Inwst 














necessarily be Caroline of Anspach, Queen of George 
II. She was a very able woman. Only conceive the 
bitterness and bright bits of Lord Hervey and Lor 
Orford—bittered and brightened by Mr. Michael- 
Angelo Titmarsh! Onthe War of Independence Mr 
Thackeray must knuckle down a little to Jonathan 
or he will not draw the dollars at Boston and Nev 
York. But he is sure to draw, and to express h 
own manly belief without fear or favour.” 

The Paris correspondent of the IJadépendance 
Belge vouches for the accuracy of the following anec- 
dote :—* At Poictiers, five days since, an octogena- 
rian, possessing a fortune of 600,000fr., and witho 
heirs, caused Dumas’s ‘ Monte Christo’ to be read 
to him during an illness. The work charmed hin. 
He made inquiries about the author, and learned that 
he had ence possessed, at St. Germain-en-Laye, a 
property to which he had given the name of his ro- 
manee, but which cireumstances had obliged him to 
dispose of. Without caring to hear more, the invalid 
pen and thus wrote to the prolific novelist : 
: 1 am old; I am ill, I am moderately rich. 
Your * Monte Christo” has lately been read to 
and has greatly contributed to dissipate my ennui 
and diminish my sufferings. Having no children 
and being likely to be, ere long, called hence, I can- 
not do better than leave part of my fortune to an 
author to whom I owe so much. 1 divide my for- 
tune, then, into two parts, giving one to the poor ef 
Poictiers, and the other to you. Be t 
receive, Kc.’ At first M. Alexandre 
to believe in the authenticity of this letter; but i 
the course of the day a notary of Paris called upi 
him, and satisfied him on that point.”—This eapital 
story has been spoilt by M. Alexandre himself, wl 
writes to the Presse that unfortunately it is a fable 
He has already, he says, received. on the faith of t! 
announcement, applications from creditors fi 
163,000fr.; so that, even had the news been true, li 
would now have only a balance of 137,000fr, He: 
throws out the hint that some kind friend may have 
perhaps invented the story, in the hope of putting 
into the head of octugenarian or nonageuarii 
to bequeath a fortune to him. In that case, he take 
the will for the deed, and begs to thank his anony- 
mous friend. 

On Friday the British Museum will be closed f 
the annual autumnal vacation. The Museum will 
reopened to the public on Monday, the 10th of Sep- 
tember. The Bristul Guardian, one of the cheary 
papers which came into existence on the recent altera- 
tion in the Newspaper Stamp Act, made its last ap- 
pearance on Saturday, having issued 11 numbers.—— 
Our police authorities, says the Glasgow Daily Mail, 
have exemplitied a liberal spirit in issuing orders for 
a good supply of newspapers to be furnished daily to the 
various police districts throughout the city. This ar- 
rangement to come intooperation from the Ist proxin 
— At asale of autograph letters the other day, a 
characteristic note from Benjamin Franklin brought 
1/.19s. It ran:—“ Mr. Strahan,—You are a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and one of that majority which has 
doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to burn our towns and murder our people. Look 
upon your hands! They are stained with the blood 
of your relations! You and I were long friends : 
you are now my enemy and I am_ yours.—B. 
FRANKLIN.”—-The following is a copy of the inscrip- 
tion written by Lady Franklin for the tablet, now on 
its way out to the Arctic Regions in the United 
States Expedition, which is to be placed on Beeehy 
Island :—* To the memory of Franklin, Crozier, Fitz- 
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james, and all their gallant brother officers and faithful 
companions, who have suffered and perished in the cause 
of seience and the service of their country—this tablet 
is erected near the spot where they passed their first 
Avétie winter ‘and whence they issued forth to conquer 
diffieulties or to die. It commemorates the grief of 
their admiring countrymen and friends, and the 
anguish, subdued by faith, of her who has lost in the 
heroic leader of the Expedition the most devoted and 
affectionate of husbands. ‘ And so He bringeth them 
unto the Haven where they would be.” 1855. This 
stone has been intrusted to be affixed in its place by 
the officers and crew of the American Expedition, 
commanded by Lieut. H. J. Hartstein, in search of 
Dr. Kane and his companions.”——-On and from the 
1st of September next, the provisions of the Colonial 
Book Post, as laid down in instructions No. 10 of this 
year, will be extended to books transmitted by private 
ship direct, or by packet vid Melbourne, between the 
United Kingdom and the colony of Western Aus- 
tralia. Upon book packets for the above-mentioned 
colony the rates of postage will be as follows, viz. :— 
For a packet not exceeding $1b in weight, 6d.; for a 
packet exceeding }lb, and not exceeding 1b, 1s.; for 


a packet exceeding 1lb, and not exceeding 2lb, 2s. ; | 


and so on, increasing 1s. for every pound or fraction of 
@ pound. 

A “ Middlesex Archzological Society” is in course 
of formation.——It was stated, a few days since, by 
Sir Walter C. Trevelyan, at a meeting of the Somer- 
set Archeological Society, of which he is president, 
that a discovery had been made in the Brendon-bills, 
Somerset, of a vast quantity of carbonate of iron, 
This metal has heretofore been obtained chiefly from 
Silesia, and is used for the manufacture of steel. The 
size of the vein in these hills is said to exceed that in 
the Continental mines. ———A letter from Rome men- 
tions some fresh discoveries of antiquities, among 
which are two columns, one of alabaster, and the 
other of marble, both of admirable beauty, dug up in 
the Via della Scrofa; and a granite column, twenty 
feet long, with a well-preserved Corinthian capital of 
marble.——At the annual meeting of the Somerset 
Archeological Association, which extended over 
three days, it was stated that the remains of a rhino- 
ceros and other extinct animals had lately been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Taunton, in connec- 
tion with the trees of a forest in which they lived. 


These trees were of existing species, viz. oak, alder, | 


hazel, &c., thus showing that the climate of the 
country, when it was inhabited by the rhinoceros, 
bear, tiger, elephant, hyena, &c., was much the same 
as itis now. Animportant paper was also read by 
the Rey. W. A. Jones, M.A., describing the remains 
of ancient British hut circles, which he had brought 
to light on Croydon-hill, in the western part of 
Somerset. The outlines of several of the cabins were 
perfect ; and some of the inhabitants in the neigh- 
bourhood had used a great quantity of the stones to 
drain the adjoining fields. In another paper the 
author gave a description of the discovery of the cal+ 
careous skeletons of corals of the Devonian series, 
met with in the Quantock-hills. These were sup- 
posed to be the remains of coral reefs, akin to those 
which are found in the present day. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Tor Present STATE OF THE THEATRES.—Daury 
Lane, the Princess's, the Haymarket. Olympus in a 
Muddle: a farce by Mr. Brough. 

AbDELPHI.—How's your Uncle? an original farce. 
Anon. 

Mr. ANDERSON AT THE LycEUM. 

Roya Irautan Orera.—Extra nights. 

Neither the war, the weather, nor the state of the 
drama, is apparently able to deprive the British stage 
of its natural vitality; in spite of everything it lives, 
and moves, and has its wondrous being. Usually at this 
season of the year the pleasure-hunting populace is 
wont to forsake the heated benches of the theatres in 
favour of the cool shades of Cremorne, Vauxhall, 
the Surrey Gardens, or some other of the innume- 
rable places of hypzthral amusement in the suburbs 
of the Metropolis. This year the case is apparently 
altered somewhat ; for, although the Bombardment of 
Sebastopol proves very attractive to the martial 
ardour of the Cockneys, the stage appears to hold its 
own in spite of all competition. 

At —— Lane, pay exemple, we find a strong cast 
for English opera and drama, and nightly crowds, 
attracted by the very moderate prices charged for 
admission. Anderson, the brazen-lunged, is there, 
previous (so say the bills) to his departure for 
California. Mrs. J. Wallack and Mr. Hamilton 
Braham are also there. Rob Roy, with all Bishop's 
fine music, is being played; Love in a Village, The 
Mountain Sylph, Der Freischutz, Masaniello, Maritana, 
and The Beggar's Opera—such are a few of the pieces 
presented, and all most creditably to the manage- 
ment. Such enterprise in such a direction deserves 
success. 

At the Princess's, King Henry VIII., with its 
gorgeous spectacle, attracts the connoisseurs of up- 
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together, quite in the old style, at the Adelphi, Eyen 
at the little, and therefore hot, Strand Theatre 
audiences are attracted by Mr. Talfourd’s admirable 
extravaganza of Ganem; ov, the Slave of Love. 


Mr. Buckstone puts his faith in the old comedies 
and the young Spanish dancers. Well would it be 
for him if he were contented with those excellent 
supports. It is rather an extraordinary fact that, if 
we except Mr. Planché’s not very superlative bur- 
lesque, Mr. Buckstone’s ventures in that perilous 
wheel of fortune, the modern drama, have all resulted 
in blanks. The last of these is, or was (for by the 
time these lines are in print the piece will probably be 
a matter of history) a farce by Mr. Brough, called 
Olympus in a Muddle; or, Wrong People in the Wrong 
| Places. The intention of the author may be easily 
| gathered from the name; but the language has evi- 
| dently been so mutilated by the censorship, that the 





state of bewilderment called “a muddle” is quite as | 


| applicable to Mr. Brough’s piece as even to Olympus 
| or Downing: street. 


| The new farce at the Adelphi, called How's your 
Uncle, is one of those indescribable phenomena styled 
| “ Adelphi screamers,” 
| “must be seen to be appreciated,” and perhaps even 
‘not then. Mr. Wright is a barber who, hearing that 
| a young woman in his neighbourhood has had seven 
| hundred pounds left her, proposes to some ten or a 
dozen in order to make sure, but fails to get the right 
one after all. The indignant Ariadnes discover his 
perfidy in time, tie him to a chair, shave him, and 
then powder him very liberally. This causes the 
| audience to scream with laughter, and the piece is 
thoroughly successful. 


| _ On Monday next Mr. Anderson, the Wizard of the 
| North, opens the desolate Lyceum for a series of 
| ‘* Délassemens Magiques,” which will doubtless prove 
very attractive. The Wizard announces, in his usual 
magical style, that ‘ the mystic perplexities, which were 
most pleasing to her Majesty at Balmoral; the magic 


at St. Petersburg; the paradox, which proved most 
paradoxical to the Ring of Prussia at Berlin; the 
tour d’adresse, which most astonished the Emperor of 
Austria at Vienna; the experiment, which elicited 
the most marked approbation of the King of Sweden 
at Stockholm; the special wonder, which most excited 
the curiosity of the Queen of Spain; the new exem- 
plification of the magician’s art, produced on the 
occasion of Professor Anderson performing in the 
presence of the President and the Senate of the United 
States; the puzzle which most puzzled the ‘’cute- 
ness’ of Brother Jonathan; the seeming inexplicabi- 
lity which rendered awestruck the Indian in his native 
forest; the grand feats which, for fifty consecu- 
tive nights, obtained unprecedented applause from 
audiences numbering from 2000 to 3000 in the Me- 
tropolitan-hall, New York; the chefd'ewere of Pro- 
fessor Anderson on his first appearance in London 
twenty years ago; the most wondrous of his wonders 
produced at the Adelphi; the most exciting of the 
marvels which originated so much excitement in his 
performances at the Theatre Royal, Covent-garden; 
the peculiar and most pleasing portions of his enter- 
tainment as given in the provinces; together with 
astounding novel features in his repertory of mystery, 
reserved expressly for his appearance at the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, will be comprised ia his Délasse- 
mens Magiques.” 


The Royal Italian Opera has, somewhat contrary 
to expectation, concluded the season with a series of 
extra nights, at reduced prices. I cannot at all enter 
into the feelings of those who pretend that this system 
is degrading to the high emnghs of music ; for it seems 
to me that, if the temple is to be national, it should 
be opened on occasions to all classes of the nation. 
To make high prices for admission a necessary con- 
dition is to degrade the opera into a mere fashionable 
amusement ; and, indeed, it is to be feared that, with 
a large proportion of its frequenters, it is very little 
else. There can be no doubt that the special circum- 
stances which surround the Royal Italian Opera 
compel its directors to demand large prices for ad- 
mission; but those who have enjoyed the luxury of 
hearing operas performed in the best theatres in Italy 
for something less than a shilling cannot help wishing 
that the best music were placed in this country more 
within the reach of those classes who like—aye, and 
appreciate—it at least as well as their superiors in 
wealth. To do this perfectly there must, of course, 
be a thorough reform in the scale of remuneration 
required by foreign artists; but every move that way 
is, in my opinion, one in the right direction. Mr. 
Gye, therefore, deserves great credit for thus throwing 
open the doors of his incomparable theatre to those 
thousands who would otherwise be excluded; and I 
am not without hope that some day or other he may 
find that the low-price-paying public is the best patron 
a manager can have, and that he may at the same 
time discover some means of satisfying their wants 
more thoroughly than by a few extra nights. The 
operas given on these extra nights have been // Tro- 
vatore, /l Barbiere, and Don Giovanni, with portions 
of Lucia and Masaniello. JACQUES, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL.» * + 

S1r,—The letter of your correspondent ‘ J. W. E.” 
is not a little amusing, and the more so .asshe.seeius 
to rely upon the testimony of his ancieat) friends, 
His first witness, the —_— clerk, might well be 
excused for believing what he stated with respect to 
the shadow of the church tower; but the old sailor, 
had he been also a navigator, would haye known 
enough of the sphere and its projection to have 
removed all doubt upon the subject, However, as 
your querist is desirous of information and searching 
for the truth, at all times a noble pursuit, we will 
endeavour, as briefly as may be, to elucidate the sub- 
ject of his inquiry. 

1. It may be quite true that the shadow projected 
by the church tower does not, on a given-day, fal! 
precisely where it formerly did, and this’ may arise 
either from the tower having lost its papeaeulss, 
or from a settlement in some Pe of the building, 

the tower and gable 
are slightly altered, and of course a corresponding 
variance is occasioned in the penumbra or line of 
shadow. 

2. It may also be quite true, as the old farmer 
seems to assert, that the bottom of the “ mountain 
gorge” which, on a given day seventy years ago, did 
not receive a single direct ray from the sun, may now 
be amply illumined by his beams; and this may arise 
from both the operations of agriculture and the action 
of time, whereby the bottom of the gorge may have 
been slightly filled in or elevated by the soil from time 
to time washed down from the mountains, at the same 
time that the adjacent mountains have been slightly 
depressed or lowered by the loss of the soil so washed 
down; so that the sun can now, as it were, peep over 
the mountains and look into the vale, which perhaps 
he could not do fifty or sixty years ago. 

3. It is possible enough that in some localities the 
sun may, on a given day, seem to set in a different 
point of the horizon to that he formerly did. And 
this may arise from various causes, as the growth o: 
destruction of a forest towards the west, mining ope- 
rations, or earthquakes and other convulsions of 
nature, which may really alter the visible horizon or 
general level of the place. And for the same reasons, 
the sun may seem to set a few minutes earlier or 
later than formerly, according as the true horizon of 
the place may be more or less obscured by intervening 
objects. But none of the causes just mentioned would 
in any degree affect the sun’s apparent place at noon, or 
the direction of any shadow projected at that time of the 
day, because, inasmuch as the sun’s apparent diurnal 
motion from east to west is occasioned by the revolution 
of the earth on its axis from west to east, and inasmuch: 
as the meridian or line of noon is a great circle pass- 
ing through the zenith and the poles of the earth, it 
is manifest that every shadow projected by the sun’s 
beams and any object at noon, must fall due north 
and south, and cannot fallin any other direction, So 
that what “J. W. E.” was informed as to the 
altered place of the shadow of the church-tower at 
noon, and its being in arrear two hours, is a mere de- 
lusion. Such an alteration would indicate a change 
of about fifteen degrees in the situation of the earth's 
axis or poles, which would necessarily involve a 
second deluge and the ruin of everything on the face 
of the globe. 

“J. W. E.” may rest assured that the sun rises, 
south, and sets at the same points of heaven that he 
always did, and that his course has undergone no 
change since the days when Babylon and Nineveh 
flourished. In short, the Dial of Atiaz, if now set up 
in the same plane and latitudes, would indicate the 
hours as truly as ever, for its gnomon would still be 
parallel with the earth’s axis. To assume the con- 
trary, would lead to the conclusion that either the 
poles of the earth have removed from _ their 
ancient places, or that the inclination of the earth’: 
axis with the plane of its orbit had undergone a 
change; either of which would necessarily have 
altered the whole face of nature, and have produced 
the most tremendous consequences. Besides, we 
know, and can demonstrate that no such changes 
have taken place, at least since the days of Noah, 
when it is probable that the poles of the earth were 
changed, and a sudden dissolution of the polar ices 
ensued, which deluged the equatorial parts of the 
earth, and whelmed in ruin nearly all the human race. 

In conclusion, I may observe that the rolling earth 
cannot swerve an atom from its course, nor the 
great globe of day transgress its path by one degree; 
that the vast machinery of the spheres, and the 
gorgeous fabric of the heavens, are framed upon 
ee that cannot fail, and governed by laws that 
<now no change. JOsEPH KING. 

North-buildings, Finsbury-circus, Aug. 22. 
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OBITUARY. 

Henry Cotsury, FEsq., the well-known publisher, at his 
house in Bryanston-square. He was a man of much 
ability and extraordinary enterprise. His public career 
connected him intimately with the literature of the pre- 
sent century, and few are the distinguished writers, 
during the last forty years, whose names were not asso- 
ciated with that of Mr. Colburn. In a recent republi- 
cation of one of Mr. Disraeli’s novels a handsome tribute 
is paid to his aeuteness of judgment and generosity of 
dealing. The publication of the Diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn will rank among many sterling contributions to 
literature due in the first instance to his enterprise. He 
originated those weekly literary reviews which have 
since been so successful, established more than one news- 
paper, and econdueted for a great many years the maga- 
zine which still bears his name. In private he was 
known as a friendly, hospitable, kind man, and acts of 
the greatest liberality marked his course through life, 
His Joss will be sincerely lamented by a large number of 
attached friends. 

M. Prerre Eranp, near Paris, the head of the well-known 
establishment to which pianists owe so much. 

Mr. Patrick Parx, the sculptor, suddenly at Warrington. 
The .de¢eased was celebrated for his portrait sculpture. 
He was a native of Glasgow, and studied under Thor- 
waldsen at Rome. He was remarkable for the vigorous 
and faithful expression of his busts, Among those who 
Sat to him were the mperor Napoleon Iil., the Duke of 
Cambridge, Mr. Layard,.M.P., Sir. Harry Smith, the late 
Sir Charles Napier, Lord Dundonald, &c. Mr. Park was in 
the prime of life, and was warmly esteemed by a large 
body of friends: Apart from his professional merits, he 
was a man of great and various talent and strong origi- 

hality, of character. 
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Mutua ForBEARANCE.—That house will be kept | 
in a turmoil where there is no tolerance of each | 
other’s errors, no lenity shown to failings, no meek | 
submission to injuries, no soft answer to turn away 
wrath. If you lay a single stick of wood in the 
grate and apply fire to it, it will go ont; put on | 
another stick and they will burn; add half a dozen, 
and you will have a blaze. There are other fires | 
subject to the same conditions. If one member of a | 
family gets into a passion, and is let alone, he will 
cool down, and possibly be ashamed and repent. But 
oppose temper to temper; pile on the fuel; draw in | 
the others of the group, and let one harsh answer be 
followed by another, and there will soon be a blaze 
which will enwrap them all in its burning heat. 

PHRENOLOGY.—The Washington Intelligencer ex- 
tracts the following passage from a sermon recently 
preached by the Rev. H. W. Beecher:—“ And I may 
say here, what I have never said before in the pulpit, 
that the views of the human mind, as they are re- 
vealed by phrenology, are those views which have | 
underlaid my whole ministry; and if I have had 
any success in bringing the truths of the Gospel to | 
bear practically upon the minds of men, any success | 
in the vigorous application of truths to the wants of | 
the human soul, where they are most needed, I owe | 
it to the clearness which I have gained from this 
science; and I could not ask for the members of my 
family, nor of a church, any better preparation for | 
religious indoctrination than to put them in possession | 
of such a practical knowledge of the human soul as is 
given by phrenology.” 

TEA-MAKING IN Nortn InprA.—In the journal of 
a missionary tour in Ladak, by the Rev. R. Clark, 
published in the Church Missionary Intelligencer, we 
find the following :—‘‘ We had an opportunity to-day 
of seeing the manner in which they make their tea 
in this country. There is little or no sugar, and so 
they use salt instead; and as they do not butter their | 
bread here, they put the butter also into the tea before 
it is poured out. The receipt for the tea we saw to- 
day is this: First boil a handful of tea in a large 
saucepan full of water till it becomes of a good dark 
colour. Next, pour it into a churn, a foot and a half | 
high and of six inches diameter, the moveable part | 
of which inside—by which the churning is performed 
—is a flat round board, exactly fitting to the inside 
of the churn, perforated with small holes, and with a | 
stick attached to it. Throw in a quarter of a tea-cup 
full of salt, and add the same amount of butter. Churn 
away until they both are perfectly melted, and then 
it is fit to drink. We ventured to taste it, but did not 
do so a second time.” 

How tuey Drink WATER IN THE EAst.—Look 
at an Indian Moslem drinking a glass of water. With 
us the operation is simple enough, but hisperformance 
includes no less than five novelties. In the first 
place, he clutches his tumbler as though it were the 
throat of a foe; secondly, he ejaculates, “In the 
name of Allah the Compassionate, the Merciful !” 
before wetting his lips; thirdly, he imbibes the con- 
tents, swallowing them, not drinking, and ending with 
a satisfied grunt; fourthly, before setting down the 
cup, he sighs forth, ‘Praise be to Allah !”—of which | 
you will understand the full meaning in the desert ; 
and, fifthly, he replies, ** May Allah make it pleasant 
to thee!” in answer to his friend's polite “‘ Pleasurably 
and health!” Also, he is careful to avoid the irre- 
ligious action of drinking the pure element in a stand- 
ing position, mindful, however, of the three recognised 
exceptions, the fluid of the Holy Well, Zem-zem, 
water distributed in charity, and that which remains 
after Wuzu, the lesser ablution. Moreover, in Europe 
one forgets the use of the right hand, the manipulation 
of the rosary, the abuse of the chair—your genuine 
Oriental looks almost as comfortable in one as a sailor 
upon the back of a high-trotting horse—the rolling | 


and the habit of pious ejaculations.—Lieutenant R. F. 
Burton. 

Enouisn KinGs WHO HAVE GONE TO Fraxce.— 
Since the middle ages nine kings of England have 
come to France, without reckoning William the Con- 
queror, who left it to fight Harold the Dane, and never 
returned. Some of them came as enemies, others as 
fugitives, and very few as allies. John Lackland ap- 
peared for a short time in 1203, to the misfortune of 
the young Duke Arthur of Brittany; Henry ITI. lost 
in France the battle of Taillebourg in 1242; Henry VI. 
was crowned in France in 1431, in contempt of the 
rights of Charles VII. of France and of the Salie 
law; Henry VIII. competed in magnificence with | 
Francis I. at the Camp of the Cloth of Gold, in 1420, | 
and that interview only led to an alliance which was | 
exceedingly precarious, because not disinterested. | 
For one monarch of the race of Hugues Capet, whom 
the events of a disastrous war sent to die in London, 
fate willed it that four kings of England should find | 
a last asylum on the Gallic soil; Henry IT. (Planta- | 
genet) excommunicated for the murder of Thomas | 
A’Beckett, Archbishop of Canterbury, and driven out 
by his subjects, died of grief in the town of Chinon, 
in 1189; his son, the heroic Richard Ceeur de Lion, 
was killed by an arrow before the town of Chalus, in | 
Limousin, in April, 1199; Henry V. of Lancaster 
died at the Chatean of Vincennes in 1422; and James’ 
Stuart IT. terminated in 1701, at the Chateau of St. | 
Germain-en-Laye, a life full of misfortunes.— | 
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EXTRAVAGANCE OF AMERICANS.—The people of 
the United States are not only “profuse” in their 
“expenditures,” but extravagant to a degree amount- 


| ing to prodigality. We sincerely believe that Ameri- 
| cans, particularly in the city of New York, are the 


most extravagant people on the face of the earth. 
There are men, merchants in that city, who live in 
houses costing 100,000 dolls., and expend at the rate 
of 25,000 dolls. or 30,000 dolls. per annum, and some 
of the wives of these men and merchants wear thou- 
The 
sound, wholesome, prudential, and economical pro- 


| verbs of honest Ben Franklin are repudiated, and we 


have heard them designated as “ scoundrel maxims.” 
—Hunt’s (New York) Merchants’ Magazine. 
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NEW MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENT 

y 16, Rue Choiseul, by Miles. BALLEROY-RAINVILLE 
of Mmes. Ode), is worthy of a visit. 


(Pupil 


ADIES’ TRIMMINGS, in the latest Style of 

4 Fashion.—Fvery novelty in DRESS and MANTLE FRINGES. 

Orders by post promptly attended to. Send Patterns, and the best 

Sma ee are and Co., Fringe Manufacturers, 101], 
orough. 


Bok BINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 


Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-strect,. London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest termns 
Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given for large or 
small Libraries. 








Address, 195, Oxford -street. 


SLATES for MARKING LINEN, at LIM- 
BIRD'S, Engraver and Printer, now of 344, Strand i 
Waterloo-bridge. Heraldic Engraving on Stone, Steel, po gro 
—— — wen for yore Paper. No Charge for Stamping 
*aper and Envelopes, yedding orders punctually « t 
first style of fashion.—344, Strand. ° ee 








Your CREST READY ENGRAVED— 


HENRY DOLBY has the CREST DIES of more than 10,000 
families ready engraved. He supplies note-paper and envelopes 
stamped with them, without charge for either ¢ ngraving or stamping. 
Dolby’s dies are all gems, and his stamping shows the finest heraldic 





details —H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wedding Static 56 “a 
streets Quadrant. eraldic anc edding Stationer, 56, Regent 
HEAP STATIONERY.—ARTHUR 


GRANGER'S determination, in first producing his far-famed 
Cheap Stationery, was to give a greater value for the money than has 
been before offered, and that through the magnitude of his purchases 
he is able to pledge himself that his is the cheapest and best ever offered 
to the public. Sample packets by post for 8 stamps. Address 208 
ILligh Holborn; 9, Holborn Bars, City; and 10, Fitzroy-terrace New- 
road, London. é b 


| ‘O INCIPIENT BOTANISTS, SCHOOLS, 

FAMILIES, &c.—For DISPOSAL the following Collections of 
British Plants neatly prepared, scientifically named, and systematic ally 
arranged :— . , 





rs & 
A Collection of 900 Flowering Plants........0.....ccccccseeeoee 410 0 
A Collection of 400 ditto . -200 


A Fasciculus of Elegant Ferns......00......s0000.. -010 6 








A Fasciculus of Medicinal Plants .. 7010 6 

A Fasciculus of 80 beautiful Mosses .... siccceeee OD G 
WILLIAM FOGG! T, F.B.L.S., Thirsk. 

RGYLESHIRE “LONDON’S HOTEL,” 


y ARDRISHAIG.— At this Hotel Families and Gentlemen will find 
every comfort so essential when absent from home. Botanists and 
Naturalists will find a fine collection of British Eggs and Plants; and 


| in the inimediate vicinity is the “ Robbers’ Den,” so celebrated for its 


“‘Cryptogamic Riches.” The Hotel is beautifully situated on Lochfine, 
is remarkably healthy, the charges moderate, the aecommodation un~ 
rivalled. The Wines and Spirits of the highest class. Good carriages 
and horses with careful drivers. G. P. LONDON, Proprietor 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
A Linen.—The most easy, permanent, and best method of marking 
Linen, Cotton, Books, &c. is with the PATENT ELECTRO SILVER 
PLATES, by means of which 1000 articles can be marked in ten 
minutes. Any person can use them. Initial plate, Is. : name, 2s 


| crests, 4s.: set of numbers, 2s, Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor, 


T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Family, 2, Long-acre, 
one door from St. Martin’s-lane. No higher price charged. Caution— 
Copy the right address. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, Group 5, Class 15, 
British Section.—Now on view, JAMES TYZADE’S BRITISH 
RAZORS, which supersede all grinding. See H.R. H. Prince Albert's 





| second Letter to the inventor and manufacturer after twelve months 


trial. These invaluable Razors may be obtained of all the London, Shef- 
field, and Birmingham Cutlers and Factors; also in Paris, as above. 
One Razor will do the work of many on the old principle 


PRICES IMPROVED PATENT FAMILY 
: KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention 
will be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever bronght before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery polish 





| to the knife, but also sharpens the edge without injuring the steel more 
| than the ordinary board, being manufactured entirely of buff leather 


To be had, wholesale and retail, of the Manufacturers, THOMPSON 
and CO., 307, High Holborn, London, Brushmakers and Tarnery Ware- 
housemen, Importers of India Matting and Sponge. Mat Makers to 
order. Catalogues forwarded free on application. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, mare 


sq that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly removed 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are adapted for 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carringe Candle. The appea e and 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superior finish, 
price. being less than balf, these lamps are since’ within the Vi 
every person requiring a light when driving. Price 12s. 6d. each, at 
any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park, London. 


6¢ GIR HARRY.”—To this Strawberry has 
been. awarded at all the HortienIturat Exhibitions, the 
highest honours, where it has competed, namely :— 
1854.—Chiswick, first class certificate. 
21, Regent-street, highly commended. 
Botanical Gardens, Edgbaston, first prize. 
1855.—Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, first prize, in pots (forced). 
Handsworth and Lozells, Hampstead Park, first prize (forced) 
Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, tirst prize. The judges deelared it the 
best Strawberry in every point on the table, superior to Keen's 
Seedling, Cremorne Seedling, British Queen, Mrs. Trollope, &¢ 
Lancaster, first prize, and pronounced by the judges to be the finest 
and best tasted berry in cultivation. 
Preston, first prize. 
Carlisle, first prize. 
Wolverhampton, first prize, and certificate of merit. 
Watford, first prize. 
Aylesbury Horticultural Society, first-class certifieate. 
Plants are ready for sending out (not less than a score). 
Prices :—One Hundred Plants, 41 ; Eighty, 3/. 13s. 6d.; 
orty, 11. 18s.; and Twenty, L. 
Plants may be had in pots (not less than ten), at 2s. each. 
Apply to Mr. RICHARD UNDERHILL, Sir Harry’s- road, Edgbaston 
Birmingham. Each application to b mpanied with a Post-offiee 









Sixty, 22.16. 








r Mr. Underhill’s Treatise 
er in every princinal town, 
ean { lant of 
1ogrTay a pian : 


Sir 


For the Cultivation of Strawber 
which may be obtained from a 






Harry,” in ful! bearing. 
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THE CRITIC, 











BASss's EAST-INDIA PALE ALE. 
BARCLAY’S PORTER and STOUTS, 

r0ttles, ee »s, and imperial pints. 

and Co., 3. . James's et, London. 


} OWARD'S GUT TA PE RCHA TOOTH 


BRUSHES.—This novelty removes the constant comp'aint of 

They have stood the test of five years. Invented 

Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Price 6d., 
ht postage star ps. 


in 18-gallon casks 
BE Bi z, BROTI Bs 









wus coming out. 
by W. HOWARD, 23, 
%d.,andis.each. As sample brush for ei 





] ATHING, WASHIN VG, , and the N TRSER Y. 
—Use LONG'S TURCO SPONGE GLOVES, Is. per pair. They 
rre as useful as ae one-tenth the price; Royal Baden Rubbers, 
Is - per pair; Calefacio Flesh Belts, 2s. 6d. each. 
. LONG, 1, igh Holborn ; and all Chymis’s and Perfumers. 


CG \ H OLERAIC SYMPTOMS, Diarrhea, 
Bowel Complaint, Sickness, Pains in the Stomach, &c., cured by 
NG'S CORDIAL. Sold in bottles, 1s. each, by 
LONG, 114, High Holborn, London; and may be obtained 
Medicine Vend ors in town and country. 


THE CARBONACEOUS 
and DISINFECTING POWDER, 




















~ DEODORIZING 











as recommended by Dr. Bird, 
3s the cheapest and most etfective for sanitary purposes now 2 
Wholesale Agents, Bainbridge and Pound, 60, Leather-lane, 
ud retail by all Medieine Vendors, in packets, One Shilling ea 
f the Army, the Navy, Put H 





isks for the convenience 
Unions. and for exportation. 


| AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC 


fies and vitalises the Blood; is a spe 


SALINE puri- 


in cholera and th 





vorst forms of typhus, scarlet, and other fevers; isken 
eveuts and cures skin and many other complaints ; 

vorks, the late Dr. Turley’s lectures, and the wrapper 
ich bottle fo be obtained through all Chemists ¢ 





so’e maker, FE 
i ond m 


w Hill, and of th 
Mecklenburgh-terrace, Gray's-inn-road 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER 


wind aha Mega tda CITE 
pap ace ane 


ave experienced 
1 application 
sondon ; 
Palace, § 


vecial at 88, Sno 


MEDIC INE. — 


* of MAG NE BIA | is am ost 
1 t 















proprietor, 
tained in the 
ydenham. Soid in botties 


also may be 









( \REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS. —A 
FIXED WATER-CLOSET for U.—Places in aaankan ynverted 
to e omfortable wat wets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY- 






1 

















LALED PAN, “acting valve, » pre eventing the return of cx 
r or effluvia, Any nter can fix it in two hours. Price l/. Also 
rmetically-se led Inodorous Chamber Commodes, IJ, 2s., 2/. 48, 1 
And Portable ‘losets, with p »8, cisterns, and -acting 
valve. A pros i h engravings forwarded by inclosing two 
oat etimps.—At F YF E and Co's Sanatorium, 46, Laicester-square, 
iondon 


arriage free) 


POPE'S T EA WAREHOUSE, 














26, Pavement, Finsbury, London POPE and ( DOM: ANY 
mgiy recommend the fi ll win oe ee of Tea and Coffee as 
» best and most economical! that can be purchased :-— 
a 
Rest Congou a 3 & Best Young Hyson Tea 4 8 
jest Soucho Tea . 4 0 Best Gunpowder Tea... 5 4 
test Assam SouchongTea 4 4 Best Plantation Coff 1 4 
st Assam PekoeTea 4 3 focha Coffee i 6 
wel r Pri es kept. P Listg on application. Two pounds’ worth 
lea or Coffee forwarded free téall parts of England 
> Joc OA. —Invalids should drink HAND- 
RD and DAVIES Pure Granulated Cocoa. The Ana- 
iat Sanitary Commissioners, in their analysis of cocoa, proved it 


est of the four genuine samples they found in London; it 
rom husk and dust, and prepared with great care. Read the 
May 31st, 1R5L— A. H. Hassall, in his new work on 
sod and its aduiterations, also makes favourable mention of it.— 
in 1b, packets, price ls. per lb. Your country grocer, if he does not 
»~p it in stock, will procure it for you.—61l, HIGH H¢ iL BORN. 


TT INBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLA, an effectual cure Bae wo m, 
1/1 stomach complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipation 
se pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required; and, 
ng quite as innocent as eastor oil, they may be given to children. 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist 
Ewards-street, Portman-~ square I nd m; and may be had of alle 
tent Mecicir ndors in the T Kingdom ;Seott, Thomson, 2 
Calcutta; Roberts and Co., Paris ; Pickon ' nd Co. Be ymulogne 
wy C HWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and 
rs MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 
» be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several Establish- 
ients in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. The celebrity of 
se well-known waters, and the ference they universally com~ 
nand, are evidenees that their original superior qual ity over all 
thers ts well sustained. Every bottle is protected by a label with the 
me of their Grm, without which none is genuine id it may be had 
Il respectable Chemists throughout the kingdom. Importers 
ters Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
enty years.—51, Berners-street, London. 


( yNE , — SAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive 
Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed- 
2ads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty of which are fixed for inapec- 
on, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
yond Damask Furnitures, complete. Their new Warerooms also contain 
an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, which comprises every 
juisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms to the 
newest and most tasteful designs in Mahogany and other woods. The 
whole warranted of the soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and 
SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of Bedding, 
nt free by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, lottenham- court-road. 
or 
STIC 


| AMP WALLS.— PATENT ELA 

PAINT an effectual remedy, rendering immediately “fit for 
For quantities suited to cover 150 square 
CEMENT for FRONTS of HOUSES, 
material is always ready for use, 





be the 








































Papering or Oil Painting. 
st, 10s —PATENT LIQUID 
& This valuable and economic 
simple in application. It will not decompose or wash off. 
stands pre-eminent, giving the appearance of fine cut stone, and 
1 ewt. will cover 400 to 500 square feet. 





ee ewt., at 8s., 15s, and 21s. each, casks exclusive.—PATENT ZINC 
PAINTS. These paints are ready mixed for use, economical, un- 


1 uantity of white-lead paint. Price 7s. per gallon, ordinary colours; 
lestial Blue and Green, 8s.—Patentees, GEORGE BELL and Co., 
Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street, London. 


4 URGLARS 
CHUBB'S GUNPOWDER-PROOF SAFES. 
9, Cousin-lane, Upper Thames-street, London, July 6, 1855, 

Centlemen,—The safe you fixed here some years ago has indeed 
proved a good one, and done good service. st week some thieves 
broke into our office, and tried their hands upon it. First they seem 
to have used their crowbars, and then gunpowder, but both proved 

vain; for money, bills, and deeds were all safe enough in your “ Safe,” 
and under your lock and key. We have great pleasure in informing 

you of this, of whie h you can make any use you — 

ye are, geptlemen, your obedien' rts, 
JAS. NIC OLSON and Co. 








Mesers. Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul's s Churchy ard. 
CHUBB and 8ON, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
street, 16, Market-street, Manchester; and H orsley-fieids, 


I. iver pool ; 
Wolverham 








Sold in casks of one, two, and | 


For beauty | 


| copy of which is subjoined :— 


DEFEATED.| 











NSANITY.—ABIN GTON ABBEY 
RETREAT, near Northampton.—This Establishment is conducted 

by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 


reaide nt. faa 
EDICAL REFOR Me MOVE MENT.— 


\ Sufferers from Indigestion, and its train of kindred disorders, 
are invited to send their address to the Secretary of the Nottingham 
Medical Reform Association, who will forward by return of post the 
singularly successful Bot nic Remedy recently discov by Professor 
Webster (son of the distinguished Statesman), of Philadelphia, and 
communicated to the Society by that eminent Botanist. The extraor- 
dinary benefits already derived from this remedy in the Midland 
Counties, and in almost every case where it has been tried, has in- 
duced the Society to adopt this method as the best means of immediate 
and general publicity; and they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 
understood, that they will not, in any case, or under any circumstances 
Ww re itever, aceept any contribution, fee, 
ety being to demo 
over every other Practice of 
desire that those who may be signally 
nd to the Society a statement of the case, 
rating the present movement in favour of Medical Reform. 
thus: The Secretary of the Botanic Institute, Hounds Gate, 
Nottingham—enclosing an envelope addressed to yourself. 


SIs AL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 

GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
tablished 17: 730), 416, Oxford-street, Londu m, nearly opposite He 
x, containing 14 fine Sisal C igas for 1s, 9d.; pos ‘t-free, 
27 stamps. None are genuine unless signed “ H. N. GOODRICH. 

















the 





nstrate the superiority of 
Medicine, and in return only 
benefited by it, will afterwards 
and thus aid with facts in 











-street.— 





x wher ~Eerel + ~ 
| OW to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE.— 

Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line: if 
ious, the gypsum necessari y used will take a mark from the silver 
a pencilon paper. Imitation pipes are imported and sold a3 new 
Merschaum, &e. ‘The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and prepared 
by an improved method, which entirely prevents the unpleasant flavour 
usual with a new pipe, and ensures a brilliant colour. The prices are 
greatly reduced, with 3 ases complete, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. up to 10 guineas. 















Imported by J. F. VARLEY a Co, 364, Oxford-street, exactly 
opposite the Princess 3 Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufactur 
of the reted Virginia Shas 5s. per b., a Havannah Bird's Eye 
6s velv, full, rich an mild delicate flavour—the finest Tubacco 
ever ¢ 


THE HAVANNAH STORES. 


FITCH AND SON’S 
GOEL sEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 

Ertracts from Correspondents’ Letters continued. 
much p rea wit ith the quality of No. 9 case. The bacor, 

rne, South Australia 














r to inclose vou a pos' ce order for 11. 5s. 64. the 
very excellent, and q to my taste 
“T like the cheese ich, and Ihave no doubt the bacon will prove 
as good as in former times 
‘The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend it to 





friends 
“T never tasted su *h bacon in my life; i 
“The Rev. begs to inclose ae and Son i le, 

ed this morning, and fi 1 

teh and Son will be grati 

and a multitude of others of the like i import. 
This celebrated Bacon is sold "4 the side and half-side, 

the middle piece of 121bs. at 104d. 





it was delict 








at 10d. per Ib. ; 


















Bacon, Hams, Tongues. German Sausages, Cheese, Butter, &¢., 
securely pa cked for travelling, and delivered free at all the 
London Tern 

List of pr free. See also daily papers. Post-office Orders to be 
made payable at St. Martin's-le-Grand. Prepayment is requested 
where a reference is not sent with the order for g 


hants and Importers, 66, I 





FITCH and SON, Pr 
gate-within, London. 


vision Mer 
(Fstablished 1734. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, bas not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stend unrive alled as an eniinently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farinz of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
and 10s, each, 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent | 
Barley. 











“Groats and 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object, so desirable to be obtained, has at 
length been secured to the Pu by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 
who, after much time and attention, have suceeeded by their Improved 
Process in producing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many adv antages derived by the Public from the 
use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the intention of the Patentees; 
suffice it to say that, by the process of manufacture, the acidity and 
unpleasant flavour so generally complained of in other preparations is 
totally obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. It 
is particularly recommended to those of consumptive constitutions, 
Ladies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong will find it an excel- 
ent Luncheon or Supper. 

The Barley, being prepared by a similar process, is as pure as can be 
munufactured, and will be found to produce a light and nourishing 
Food for Infants and the Aged; and to contain all the necessary pro- 
perties for making a delicious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
character for making very superior Barley Water, and will be found a 








most excellent ingredient for thickening Soup, &c. 
ingeable in colour, superior to, and will last much longer than, com- | > o wl » 
n oil-paints, and will cover a much larger surface than the same | 


en circulated that preparations of so white a 


A report having A 
e 


character could not be produced from Groats and Barley alone, 
Patentees have had recourse to the highest authority, viz., A. 
TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., &c., &e., for an analysis to establish the fact, a 


* Chemical Laboratory, Guy's Hospital, 
February 19, 1855, 

“T have submitted to a microscopical and chemical examination the 
samples of Barley-meal and Groats which you have forwarded to 
me, and 1 beg to inform you that I find in them only those principles 
which are found in good Barley; there is no mineral or other im- 
purity present , and from. the result of my investigation, I believe them 
to be genuine, and to ess those nutritive properties assigned by 
the late Dr. Pereira to this description of food. 

A. 8. TAYLOR. 
“ Messrs. ADNAM and Co.” 

CAUTION.—To prevent error, the Public are requested to o' 
that each Package bears the Signature of the PATENTEES, J. and J.C 
ADNAM. 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- 
street, London; and Retail in Packets and apr at 6d. and Is. each 
and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each of all respectable 
Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Country. 


or gratuity, for this Recipe, the | 


7 SMART YOUNG MEN WHO WANT 2 a 

{AT. Go to PARKER'S, the Physiognomical Hatter, 125, 
Shoreditch, opposite the Church. You are respectfully i — to select 
your shape from the window. 





HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14; 


Tronaers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47 





Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, Me 
| chant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


EEL 





TT" y 
Ss T BISCUITS. — F. ALLARTON’S 
T FERRUGINOUS BISCTIT is unequalled 
iet for Invalids and Children. Each Biscuit cont 
suitable eee of Iron, and is stamped with the Patentee’ 
Sold in boxes, 2s, 6d. and 5s, each, at F. ALLARTON'’S, 254, High-s 


Southwark. 
per LEY’S—BABB and CO., ARMY. 


CLOTHIERS, and SCOTCH WOOLLEN WAREHOUSEMEN, 





as a 
3 




















the noted house for Clan Tartans, Scarfs, Plaids, Table Covers, and 
D Oyley’s. Every article of Gentlemen's Clothing, Waterproof Ov 
3, &e., ata reduced scale of charges for cash. The New 





y Cap for Travellers, 5s. 6d.—346, Strand, Waterloo-bridge. 


O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 

and OTHERS.—The Oxford Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 215, 

The Striatus Cloth Cassock Vest, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 

measure.—S. BATTAM, Coat and Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenhar 

court-road, four doors south of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of t 
materials, and directions for measuring, sent free per post, 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DU RABILITY, 

and C )MFORT. —J. and S. STEER’S SPRING and FREN 
MATTRES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price | 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sentfree. Hedste 























Ara n, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved princi _ 3. 
Cribs, cots, &e om furniture of every description. Elder Dor 

Qu ul tton cases. —J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstes i, 


































66 & 67, Cornhill. 


TGRAN 7 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-street, opposite te 
ws London Tavern; also at Liverp 

















DENHAM TROUSERS 6d. — 
am Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled 
the Syde snham Trousers over all others is, the eystematic self. 
from Saxony eloth, manufactured by an eminent West of 
~ 
ke CLOTHIERS, CONTRACTORS, and MANUFACTURERS it 
CABIN PASSENGERS’ pee 
Ontfitting Branch. 
Portsea and Romsey, Hants. 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING aaak 
SHIPPING PRICES, 


and Detieoenn F sant Manufacturers, 13, Oxtord-street, London. 
S* x ¥%e. 
SA} 29, Ludgate-hill, Inventors and sole 
quality, perfect ease, and gracefulness, so re 
for ge ntl manly appearance and so rarely obtained. The advanta; 
prit iciple on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on apy 
tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly r TORO ™m 
En 
house, the wear of which they warrant. —SAMUEL BROTHE 
29, Ludgate-hill. 
W. SILVER and Co., ‘OUTFITTERS, 
Outfitting requirements, W AS a: RPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 
INDIA RUBBER APPLIANCES. 
ting Branch 
SECOND CLAss & 
SHIRT FACTORIES.... 
3IN FURNITURE Do. .» Commercial-road, London. 
Do. ee opposite H.M.'s I : 
Thus, passengers and pure hae generally may be supplied ata 
GREAT SAVING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 
SHIRTS .—RODGERS’ S IMPROVED 
CORAZZA SHIRTS.—Important improvements having bee. 









made in these celebrated shirts, gentlemen are solicited to susper 
their orders until they have seen them. For ease, eleg and 
durability, they have no rival. 31s. 6d. and 42s, the half-dozen. Pr 
spectuses, drawi ings, and directions for measurement, gratis and ; 
; 3 and BOURNE, Improved Shirtmakers, 59, 5 
r -lane, C ‘haring-cross: establi-hed 60 years. 
IMP ROVED C OLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 





le, or made to measure (a choice of 20 
Gs. the half-dozen. lust rated priced lists, wt 
, post free, for two stamps.—RODGERS a: ! 
in tmakers, 59, St. Martin's-lane, Char 
established 


CC AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
~/ CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person orr 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the pub 

selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the nar 
BOND’3 PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
ginal and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the sai 
employ any traveller, or authorise any per 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the p: 
of selling the said Ink 

This Caution is pul plished by me to prevent further imposition + 

ublic, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix 

28, Long-lane, West Smithfe'i, 





new patterns, 





50 years. 














of the late JouN BonD, 2 





To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or h 
any time been prepared by him, the In ntor and Proprietor. 
(({LERICAL, E RACTICAL, 

ECONOMICAL TAILOR and TROUSERS MAKER. 
Gentlemen who are not satisfied with the abilities or charges of *heit 
yr will find a remedy at NEWMAN'S, 102, Regent-street ; w 
the largest and most récherehé stock of Trouserings, either for ridi:- 
9 walking, are on view. Also a varicty of Black, Oxford, and Car- 
bridge Mixed Cloths, and other fabriess uita bie for Paletots, Overco 
ar _ the New Clerical Roquelaure. This garmen is gradually su; 

eding every other kind of Overcoat 

The Blac 4 Cloth cut at this house fs of inde’ lible colour, and w< 
dressed ; sulphuric acid will destroy the fabric, but not the colour. 

The Clerieal Frock Co: 

The Clerical Paletot. 

The Clerical Vest . 

The Terryan Poplin equi 
time, and half the price. 








an 






















013 6 
‘ance, wears double 
is unexceptional'le 





s silk in appear 
This material 
Overeoats, Paletots, and Vests at 13s. 6d., and M.A. and B.A, Gowns 

3 guineas, 


P. R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-street. 


QLACK’S NICKEL SILVER is the hard le ast 
and most perfect white {metal ever invented, and in use reta 
its silverlike appearance. Made into every article for the Table, 
Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea Pots, &c., at of 
twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on rece!) 
of ten postage-stamps. 











Fiddle Strongest 

Pattern. Fiddle. : 

per doz. perdoz. per doz. per do: 
Table Spoons and Forks... 12s. and 15s. 19s, , 30 
Dessert ditto +» 10s, and 13s. _ 22s. 25 


5s. and 6s. 11s. 12 
’ SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTR PLATED 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combination of two meta’s 
possessing such valuable properties reuders it in appearance and we 
equal to Sterling Silver. 


Tea Spoons .. 


Fiddle Pattern. 
&. 
Table Forks... 





Dessert ditto. 100—i110 0 

Table Spoons 110 0—2 00 

Dessert ditto... 1o00e0—110 0. . 

Tea Spoons ... 012 0—018 0 1 6 lll 6 
SLACK'S TABL E CUTLERY AND FURNISHING TRONMONGER) 


has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and —. 
As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed list, pu 

chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 200 Draw 

and prices of every ~— in Electro Plate, Table gg oe ng 





Ironmongery, &c. May be had gratis, or free by post. above 
2/. sent carria 
_, RICHARD and J JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerset 
Touse. 
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we STATIONERY. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD IS 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-s‘reet end, opposite the Temple. 
(Removed from 127 and 128.) 
EVERYTHING NOT ONLY CHEAP BUT GOOD 


+> 





} » AND C.,, being Papermakers’ Agents, 
._ @ supply Papers at e smatl Commission on the Mill Prices, and 
ay confidently that their General List will be found at least 


aay 
FORTY per Cent. LOWER than the usua RETAIL CHARGES. 


Paper. 


Per ream. 






















8, d. 
Useful Cream Laid Note ... ae eve ve o» 2s.6d.and 3 6 
superior ditto aso ” 46 
Es xtra Superfine Thick, a re ally beautiful paper... = a 
Queen's Size Note, supertine qualities dod . and 3 6 
superfine Cream Laid Letter. , bl., 6s. 6d., and 7 6 
Thick ditto ... vee ae ae 5. 6d., 98. Gd.,and 10 6 
Large Blue Note... 4 ko iw jit on ie 3 9 
Ditto Letter ... ee ang oe 
Th ick Blue Laid Note, unglazed ‘(ue cH APPROV E D) , y 9 
Very Highly Glazed Blue Laid Note, a magnifice nt artic! 7 6 
Very Best Blotting .. ve ls. per quire, or 5 quires for 4s., or 14 9 
Good Cartridge, ls. 6d. per quire, or 5 quires for 6s. 6d. 

Good Large Brown, = and Is. 6d. per — 
Whitey Brown Pa ie oe 3s. 3d. and 3 9 
Extra Large Size jet, smooth, aud tor oes ia ee 
superfine Blue Laid Foolseap ip ° ove ase 10 6 
21 Foolscap for Bills ye > nob 12 6 

ue Papers, various colours, 5 quires for 3s 





Black Bordered Paper, 











Very Beat Thick Cream Laid Black Bordered Note, full size, 
5 quire s tt s.or 7 6 
Albert or Queen's Size, ditto 5 quires for Is. 6d.,or 5 6 


Very Best Black Bordered Adhesive Envel 
per 1009, 
Superfine Black Wax, 10 sticks for ls., 


pes, ls. per 190, or 9 


or 3s. 9d. per I! 


Manuscript or Scribbling Papers 








Perseam 
‘aides Foolscap, all perfect sheets .., ase ‘ . um 2 6 
Ditto Draft, ditto one m ‘ ‘ re 
rmon Paper wee ° pee ae 
d Ruled Foolseap | for E xerci ises, ec. oss 12 6 
School Stationery. 
Per doz 
poms, foolscap, 4to. size. good pene . toe 20 
post 4to., best —" . . 3 6 
amon ditto, from 2s Ps 1 6 
Swan's Copy Books (copies ‘set). > . 3 9 
Good Draught Ink 6d. and 3s. 6d. pe lon. 
Round Slate Pencils, in boxes of 100, only 5d., or 3s. 9. per If 
Lead Pencils, 6d. and 9d. per dozen. 
Ebony Rulers, 4d., 6d., 9d., and 1s. each 
Useful Pen Holders, ls. 6d. per gross. 
P. and C.'s Celebrated Cedar Holders, fit any pen, 6u. per doz 
t 4s. 6d. per gross. 
Envelopes. 
Per 1000 
od Cream Laid Adhesive, “all well gummed” ... we @ G 
uperfine ditto eas ose 6 6 
Extra Thick, Superfine dit ito (a beautiful articie) 7 6 
ick Blue Laid Ditto ae : 7 6 
Ofclal Envelopes, for Foolse ap ‘folded in four, 2s pe or 109 
loth-lined Envelopes, any size, very cheap 
Pens. 
Per cross 
Tie Correapondence Pen, alapts itself to any hand 1 3 
Fine Point for Ladies and Light Writing 1 3 
Medinm point, very soft and flexible 3 
Broad Point, a very easy writing Pen ... 1 6 
hese are well suited for school use 
Extra Broad Points, will write with comfort on Brown Paper,} 1 6 
and the nearest approach to a Quill ... ‘ d 
Magnum Bonums, 4d. per dozen, or. ao ae 
The above Pens are all of Partridge and Cozens's $ own manufacture, 





made of the Purest Steel, and all Selected and Warranted 





bood Quill Pens, very cheap, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per 10 
overnment Quill Pens (used) large size, 2s 6d. 


Miscellaneous Useful Articles. 


Paper Knives, 6d. each; Porcupine Pen Holders, Silver Mounted, 6d. 


Neat Telescope Pocket Holder, 6d. 
Files, 2s. 


ead 
Silver Pens Is.; Gold, 3s. 6d. each; 
Red Tape, 9d. per dozen pieces ; Bronze Letter Clips, 9d. each ; 
per dezen. 
Morocco or Russia Flexible Card Cases, lined with Silk, 94. each 
Iv ory Reading Hooks or Book Markers, three for 6d. (very cheap ) 
Best Red or Black Sealing Wax, ten sticks for ls.; 3s. 9d. per Ib. 
Parcel Wax, Is. per lb. ; Elastic Bands, per box of six dozen, ls., various 


(aes. 
Visiting Gards, 4d. per pack of fifty; Ebony Pen Trays, Is. 6d. each. 
Wacx Vesta Lights, ls. per 1000, in box (usually charged Ls, 9d.) 
Deawing Pencils—Best—All Degrees, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
— taal Labels, 4d. per dozen; Adhesive Paper ditto, 2d. 
BI nel i Roan Blotting Cases, 4to. size, Is. 97. each 
Embossed Blotting Cases, only ls. each. 
Glass Gum Bottle, with Brush and Gum complete, “ useful, 
Small Peeket Inks, ‘quite secure,” only 4d. each. 
Childvenis Slates, from 8d. per dozen. 
The New Envelope Note Paper, - per Quire, or 7s. 6d. per ream 
Initial Beale, Old English, 6d. eac 
Ebony dukstand, with Glass, = is. 6d., a useful and cheap articie 
Brass Serew Glass Inks for Desk, 6d., usually charged Is. 
in Box frame, very neat, and warrante 
ls. 3d..each. 
Strong Leather Straps, 6d. each. 
for F.ver-pointed Pencils, 6d. per dozen, in box, best qu 
Yen Cleaners, Is. each, quite new. 
*trang Blue Bags, for School use, Is. 6d. and 2s. each. 


ly Ls. 6d. 











e engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 3s. ¢d., 
exeeuted in the best style. 
The New “City Purse,” morocco, only 6d. each. 
Copy the Address, 
“ PARTRIDGE AND COZENS 
No. 1, Chancery-lane, Fleet-street end, London.” 





@rdars over 20s. Carriage Paid. Catalogues Post Free. 
Fstablished 1941. 


dd correct, ouly 
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EETH.— MR. T. LUKYN’S SOLID | 


PATENT ENAMEL 
rior to all others. 
fastenings, or decey. 
American ‘Modes of fixing Teeth.” 

4,U Dper George-etreet 


TH -ETH—HOW YOU MAY 

{EM §TO EXTREME OLD AGE —Kead 
LUKYN’S little Book, containing his Receipts fur the 
servation of the Teeth, with remarks on supplying th 
post on receipt of a stamp.—4, Upper George-street 
London 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH will be found supe- 
They will not wear out, become } 
Author of the “ Essay on Improved French and 
2s. by post, 3s. 
Bryanst lon-equare 



















Tt 





and Tre 





VEFECTUAL SUPPORT for 

4 VEINS—This Blastic and Compressing St 
any other required Form, is Pervious, Light 
easily drawn on without Lacing or Bandaging fo r 
Measurement and Prices on applic cation, and rx Art icles sent by Post 
from the Manufacturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO-PLACE, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. eee 55 
.—LEFAY’S 


T° SUFFERERS 
Tic Doloreux, Gout, 


cures, by gentle rubbing, 

Lumbago, tiea, and all painful Affeections of 
instant relief in the most violent paroxysms of tho 
dies. It may be used by the most delicate person w 
as well as benefit to the general health, requiring 1 





VARICOSE 


ocking, 
















POMADE 


Rheum atism, 









) restraint from 


business or pleasure, nor does it canse any eruption on the most tender 
skin. Sold by JOHN STIRLING, 36, High-street, Whitechapel, Lon- 
don, in tin cases, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. Gd. each. It can be seut to any part 





of the kingdom by post, with ins Carriage 4d. extra. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s PATENT 
. TRICHOSARON, or newly-invented Hair Brus! in use 
an almost incredible cleansing power. yet does n¢ the sligh: est 
irmtation of the skin of the head, which so freque creates dandriff 
and even premature baldness. Its peculiar mechanieal con i 


accomplishes the two operations of cleansing and p 


tructions. 


Ssess 




















neously, thus leaving the hair beautifully soft and glossy, wi ata’ nat of 
by other means. To meet the requirements of all, they are mace 
six different degrees of quality, varying from very hard = very soft. 
To be had of every respectab’ ealer in the king wholesale 
only of the patentees and manufacturers, JOHN G¢ OSNE . L nd ( 


12, Three Kings’-court, Lombard-street. 


CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
G ODFRE y's ELDER 


x, Improving, 


EXTRACT of 


FLOWERS is strongly recommended fi or Softenin 















Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, if yoming and 
char Bing appearance, being at ce and de- 
lichtful cosmetic. It will completely r a 





» and by its balsamic and healing 
liable, and free from dryness, secur . 
ur, pimple, or eruption: and by conti nuing x its nse 
skin will become and continue soft and smoot 

















th 
plexi on perfectly clear and beau L In the process 
able, as it au pimple and all r 
aff d great ¢ the face during the 
1d easterly S 
Sold in by 


THE BEST REMEDY 
ORTON'S CAMOMIL 


commended as a simple b 


FOR INDIGESTION 
E PILL 6 are 


ertain Remedy, to a 











N 













whos gzestion, Sick Ileadache, B and Liver ¢ 
plain and Acidity of the Stomach, 
4 ent Palpits AtiOns, pean s, ¢ Cos 





the ‘ir operation, safe aaa ar 
te 





y ons can now bear testimor r i 
tt ise. Sold in Bottles at ls. eac! 1 € \ 
Town in the Kingdom 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “* NORTON’S PILLS,” »n 
persuaded to purebase any of the various imitations whict p 


lave sprung 
the success of “NORTON'S CAMOMILE 


Siz JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 
hJ MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors, 
sstablished for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
ving BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring AI 
‘serving a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
GR AVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
1 the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most val red by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 
in p >»wder.—Sold by the sole (¢ rnee, Mr. LIAM BAILEY, 
Wolverhampton; and by all wh and retail I and Medi- 
rents throughout the British Empire, in 35.6 
lls. and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottle 
. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” 
his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as (ollews: _ 
nes Murray, Physi ian to the Lord Lieutenant.’ 


JGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
a ind superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. It is entirely 
ee from nauseous flavour; and being invariably 1 carefully sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis—and only supplied uled bottles to 
preclude any subsequent admixture or depo ration—this Oil possesses 


consequence Of 























‘ons! 














DE JONGH'S 














4 guarantee of genuineness and purity offered by no r Oilin tl 
market. 

Testimonial from ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M.D., F.L.S., M.R.C fee hief 
Analyst of the Sanitary Commi<sion of the Lancet, Author of d 


an d its Adulterations,” &c. &c. &e. 
have more than once, at different times, subjected y 
own Oil to chemical analysis—#nd this unknown to yourself 
ha ive always found it to be free from all impurity and rich in th con 
stitnents of bile. great is my contidence in the article, that I usually 
prescribe it in preference t » any ‘other, in order to make sure of obtaining 
the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


r Light 
















Sold ONLY in bott q and labelled with Dr. De Jongh’'s 
Signature, WITHOUT HICH NONE AF GENUINE, by ANSAR, 
HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, Dr. de Jongh’s sole 


Consignees ; and by most respectable Chemists in town and country 
Half-pints (10 oz.), 2s. 64.; Pints (20 0z.), 45.94; Quarts (41 oz.) %s. 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


on their 


ish ILLOWAY’S OINT MENT 
effectual in the CURE of SCROFULA.--C 
Mr. Campbell of Hastings, to Professor Holloway :— 
bear witness to the wonderful effic 
Scrofula. A friend of mine was seve 


and PILLS 


y of a letter from 
ir, 1am happy to 
y of your medicines in cases of 
ly afflicted with this complai: 

indeed, so bad that several experienced surge 
After all hopes of recovery a friend persuaded hiz 

es, and the consequence was that h now en- 

















for several years : 
























i his complaint. "— Sok { by all Medicine Venders throt - 
world; at Profe r Ae mH loway's Establishments, 244, Str: 
and 80, Maiden sw Yor! by A. Stampa, Constan- 
A. Gurdicy, Smyrna ; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


O MORE GRAY HAIR.—The COLUM- 
a BIAN INSTANTANEOUS HAIR DYE is harmless and scentles# 
as water, changing red or grey hair to a permanent and natural brown 
or black, without staining the skin. Mr. and Mrs. UNWIN may be 
privately consulted daily. Prepared nly by UNWIN and ALBERT 
24, Piccadilly. In cases, 5s. 6d and 10s. 6d. Forwarded 
receipt of post-office orders. 


P{Ark RESTORED and BALDNESS PRE- 
VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER On 
application prevents the hair from falling off r by 
its use the short weak hair on the } 
grow with a vigour and rapidity 
full directions for use, 3s. 6d., . and 10s. each 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 13, Burling 
iar cut and washed on the ovi-lavatory system 
each gentl man 


] AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR’S INSTANTA- 
NEOUS COLUMBIAN has attained an Brae ae agp ae Pp 
lasity on the Ar wily the best int 
world. ‘and it is there rap 
supe) ee he w. 
+z HOVEN EN, 22, 
et 


fa 
» 7s 














} 


























I AIR DYE.—The U nited Service, or British 


Army and Navy Hair Dyes.— The most be antiful preparati n ev 
i time seftening the hair 













1 





n smell, and qui 
ad w hole nals 












lerick-street, Edinburgh ; and 
ners in town and country.—Pe sure to ask for 
) Army and N avy Huir Dyes. Price 2s. 8d, 
and 10s. 6d. per case, t wxrown. Forwarded by 

5s. Gd., Ss. 6d., 10s. Gd., 12s. Ged. 


YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 


O 
| WHISKERS, &c. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, th 





4s, 6s., 88 6d. 


post, price 3s. § 















extensively imitated, is acknowle x ver as the 
ration to be really depended upon fo unfailing produ 
\ ers in two or three 1s h 
ndering the He au ly luxur i 
Wr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street Liver} rol in now shew as & 
a head of hair as any person, solely from ig your Crinutr 
Sergeant Craven, Longford Barracks, Trel i—* Through yo 
in have an excellent moustache, which I had before de 
pr. Panghourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite 








F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED 1 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PURE INSTANTANEOUS nae 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perf ne i 





srior to the numerous disgraceful fmitations, which s 
an unnatural tinge 
uantity ut 10s, 6d. 5 


infinitely sup 
horribly, burn the hair, and leave 
Price 3s. 6¢., and four times th 
all Chemists, &e., or sent free se¢ 
stamps, by ROSAI AE COUPELI 
































Oxford-street, Le on. 
Mr. W hittaker, 22, Fargate, ir Hair Dye hig 
spoken of by all who have pur¢ 
Mr Pearse, King-street, Ludlow ir D I s 1 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tir 
Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Nottingham.—“ Your Hair Dye is 
excellent.’ 
Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, Oxford.—“It gives ¢ greate? 
satisfaction. 
James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—* I ghest expe 
tations.” 
Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexfo “Tt isa most exce 1 im- 
mediate Dye for the Hair, far preferable to all others. 
TURES.—BY ROYAL TERS PAT 
Wate MOC-M ALN L E VER TRU SS is 
allowed by upwar¢ aa of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 





ive treatment of HERNIA. The us 
ided ; a s 


effective invention in the 
a steel spring, so often hatte il in its eff 
bandage being worn round the “ly, 
power is supplied by the MOC fatx 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it c 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive ci 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
fe ce of the body, two inches below the hips, t 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, ly 
Price of a Double ?russ, 31s. 6d., 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, \s Bel. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, st-oifi 


Piccadilly. 
STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE C. APS 

c.--The material of which these are made is recommen:led 
the Faculty as bk ing peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBI and 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in al! cases 
of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINs, 
SPRALNS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensis nd 
drawn om — an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to lf 


Postage, 
ot ANUFACTORY 228, PICCADILLY, 


-cts, is here av 








inot be de tect: la 
ar may be had 
on the ci 








u 
by post, 
eing sent tothe M 
























LONDON 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


A PLAIN AND EASY ACCOUNT OF 


THE 
4 
Wherein each Species is particularly d 
words of common 


use ; 


BRITISH 


lescribed under its respective Genus, and the characteristics of those Genera given 
with a Glossary of Technical Terms. 


FERNS. 


The Plates only price 6¢ 


BY REV. E. BOSANQUET, M.A. 


London : 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


26, Duke- street, Piccadi lly. 





NEW AND 

LL the BEST 

p SELECT LIBRARY, 

Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
Institutions supplied on liberal terms. 


CHOICE BOOKS. 
NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIE’S 


by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, 
The best works of Fiction are 


is given to works of History, 
Book Societies and Literary 


The preference 
also freely added. 





Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford- 





street London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchest 
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THE CRITIC, 





(Serr. 1, 1855. 














BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SEPTEMBER (DOUBLE ISSUE.) 
BURKE'S WORKS, Volume IV., containing 


his Report on the affairs of India, and Articles of Charge against 
Warren Hastings. Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
‘ 
ICERO on ORATORY and ORATORS, 
literally translated by the Rev. J. 8S. WATSON, M.A., with 
General Index, Post #vo. cloth. 5s. 
*,* This volume completes the Classical Library edition of Cicero. 
HENR Y G. Bonn, York- street, Covent- garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CL /ASSICS FOR SEPTEMBER (DOU BLE ISSUE.) ) 
X\IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, complete 


and unabridged, with variorum notes, including, in addition to 
all the Author's own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and other foreign scholars. Edited by an ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 
Complete in seven volumes. Vol. VII., with a very elaborate Index. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
*,* This volume has been delayed on account of the laborious Index. 
Henry G. Boun, York- street, c Covent-garden. 


The Second Edition of Mr. Kingsley’s New Book for the Seaside is 
published this day, in feap. 8vo. cloth. With a Frontispiece, price 


3s. Rd. 
Icns y 
XN LAUCUS ; or, Wonders of the Shore. By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Author of “ Westward Ho!” 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 
186, Fleet-street. 


NEW TALE OF EASTERN LIFE. 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


(\ATHERINE ; or, The Egyptian Slave in 
1852. By W. J. BEAMONT, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, late Principal of the English College at Jerusalem. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 
86, Fleet-street. 


ne WESTCOTT’S oo bg ag 
s day, crown 8vo. cloth, price 1 


“= 
GEN ERAL SURVEY ‘of the ‘HISTORY 
of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT | ~ FIRST 

FOUR CENTURIES. By BROOKE FOSS WES TT, M.A. 

Assistant-Master of Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 

*,* This is Part ofa Series of Theological Manuals now in Progress. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. London: BELL and DALDY, 
186, Fleet-street. 











Just published, price 1s., post 
HE PRESENT TIME the C LOSE of the | 
- MILLENNIUM: the present War clearly explained as being The 
Battle of “ That great Day of God Almighty,” and the Coming of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, at Armageddon. 
HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
all Booksellers, 


ee er ee Just published, price 5s. a aii 
N HEARTBURN and INDIGESTION. By 
= HENRY HUNT, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
benpewenens so. by the same Author. 
On TIC DOU LOU REUX, SCL ATIC A, and other 
NEURALGIC DISORDERS. 


_CHURCHILL, 1], New Burlington-street. _ ca 

aw st Svo., price 9s, 
LONDONER'S WALK to the LAND’S 
END, and a Visit to the Scilly Isles. By WALTER WHITE. 


Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall's Series of Original 
Works. 

“It is a book to praise without grudging or qualification. . . . . We 
take leave of this book with regret and offer our thanks to the author 
for the pleasure it has given us.”—@lobe. 


‘A charming book.” —Literary Gazette. 
_London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 

pics NADAR; or, Three Days Wanderings in 

the arvies: By AL THEA E. 


London: LOMGMAN, BROWN ¥, and LONGMANS. 
1 vol. 8vo. price ls. ¢ 


In 
HE PRINCIPLES of ‘PSYCHOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER, Author of “ Social Statics.” 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


TO MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS, READING 
SOCIETIES, AND READERS IN G ENERAL. 


Now ready, No. Il. of 


TOTES on BOOKS: being an Analysis of the 
. Works published during each Quarter by Messrs. LONGMAN 
and Co. 

The object of this quarterly publication is to enable Book-buyers 
readily to obtain such general information regarding New Books and 
New Editions published by Messrs. Longman and Co., as they would 
derive from the perusal of well-arranged tables of contents or explanu- 
tory prefaces. 

With this object each notice is confined to an ANALYSIS OF THE 
CONTENTS of the work referred to; Critical opinions and laudatory 
notices are excluded. 

Copies are sent free by post to all Secretaries, Members of Pook 
Clubs and Reading Societies, Heads of Colleges and Schools, and 
private Persons, who forward their address to Messrs. Longman and 
Co. for this purpose. 

*,* The Third Number will appear on November 30. 








193, Piccadilly 


In super-royal Ifimo., price 2s. 6d. 
























London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
THE WISDOM and POETRY of the ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. 


“Tt was also evident to me, that in religion as in other things, the 
offera of God were all directed, not to an indolent credulity, but to a 
consistent diligence, and to an unwearied search after truth; and that 
more than I was aware of remained which required to be more rigidly 
examined by the rule of Scripture, and reformed after a more acenrate 
model. .... And whereas the greater part of those who have written 
most largely on these subjects have been wont to fill whole pages with 
explanations of their own opinions, thrusting into the margin the texts 
in support of their doctrine, with a summary reference to chapter anc 
verse, I have chosen, on the contrary, to fill my pages, even to redun- 
dance, with quotations from Scripture, so that as little as possible might 
be left for my own words, even when they arise from the context of 
revelation itself.”"—John Milton, to all the Churches of Christ. 

Now ready, in one handsome volume, cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 
____—sLondon Hot YOAKE and Co., 147, Fleet-strect. 


y > r ‘ 
THE DOWNSHIRE PROTESTANT 
A First-class Weekly Protestant Journal, advocating, firmly and 
boldly, the doctrines of the Reformation, and the principles of the Revo- 
Intion of 1688, is published every FRIDAY MORNING, at the Office, 
103, Irish-street, Downpatrick. An able London correspondent contri- 
butes a weekly letter on Protestant matters. From Glasgow, a leading 


member of the Free Church of Scotland missions contributes articles on | 


“Popery in Scotland,” and other important subjects. A series of 
articles are in course of publication on “ British Rule and Muscovite 
Government,” by a gentleman every way qualified for the duty. Other 
able writers aid us in our earnest desire to make the Downshire Pro- 
testant worthy of the general support of the Protestants, not only of the 
North of Ireland, but of the United Kingdom, as an uncompromising 
advocate of sound Protestant principles as the means of elevating the 
social, moral, and religious condition of the people. 

The Downshire Protestant, having already attained an extensive 
circulation, is a most desirable medium for Advertisements, which are 
inserted at a rate peculiarly advantageous to the Advertising public. 

A Specimen Copy will be forwarded to any address, on receipt of four 
postage stamps. 

All orders, books for review, &c., to be addressed to the Office of the 
Downshire Protestant, Downpatrick. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 
ore per annum 
14 








Tinstamped 
Stamped 


Rallykilbez House, Do wn patrick, Vv w J )ENSTON 


August 





TO TOURISTS 
SWITZERLAND AND NORWAY. 


—_— 
In foolscap 8vo., with Maps, price 5s. 


|The TOUR of MONT BLANC 
and of MONTE ROSA: being a Personal Narrative, 
abridged from the Author's Travels in the Alps of Savoy. 
By JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., Author of ‘‘ Norway and 
its Glaciers,” &c, 


In royal 8vo., illustrated, price 21s. 


NORWAY and its GLACIERS, 


Visited in 1851; followed by Journals of Excursions in the 
High Alps of Dauphiné, Berne, and Savoy. By JAMES 
D. FORBES, D.C.L., &c. 








- BLACK’'S GUIDE BOOKS 


TRAVELLING MAPS 


IN NEAT PORTABLE VOLUMES, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY 
MAPS, CHARTS, AND VIEWS OF SCENERY, 


Containing all the latest information regarding Hotels, Inns, 
Distances, and whatever is likely to prove useful or in- 
structive to the Tourist. 








ENGLAND, complete .. .. os. we 10 6 
| SCOTLAND, complete ... i “— « 2 
IRELAND, complete... » oe 
HIGHLANDS, by Messrs. ANDERSON, In- 

Vverness ... » £0 6 
TROSACHS, Tilustrated - FOSTER ... ast ae 
aN Gren LAKE ree with 

EOLOGY by PHILLIPS... om nA 5 0 
i wana North and South, ana MON- 
| MOUTHSHIRE - &* 
ISLAND oF SETS, with numerous Ilns- 

trations . 20 
EDINBURGH, with numerous I aiiaeatiane.. 26 

+ 
CHEAP GUIDES, 





| ONE SHILLING EACH; 

| Or, bound in Cloth Limp, Is. 6d. each. 

MAPS, CHARTS, AND ALL THE MOST RECENT 
INFORMATION. 

pecs ricnargacrenapes of PERTHSHIRE. 

| TROSACHS, LOCHLOMOND, &c. 

| 


| WITH 
| 


The CLYDE and ARGYLESHIRE. 
STAFFA, IONA, GLENCOE, &c. 

| SKYE (without llustrations). 

| DEVON and CORNWALL. 

ABERDEEN, BRAEMAR, and DEESIDE. 
MOFFAT, and ST. MARY’S LOCH. 
EDINBURGH and ENVIRONS. 
ENGLISH LAKES. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

DERBYSHIRE. 


—— 


| CHEAP IRISH GUIDES, 

EIGHTEENPENCE EACH. 

Strongly bound in Cloth Limp. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW MOUNTAINS. 
KILLARNEY and the SOUTE. 
The SHANNON and the WEST. 
BELFAST and the NORTH. 
a ae 


/ROAD & RAILWAY TRAVELLING 
| MAPS. 


| Carefully constructed from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey 
and other Authorities, and containing all the Roads, R ail- 
roads, Villages, Country Seats, Fishing Streams, Rivers, 
Lakes, and Mountains, and every Topographical Informa- 
tion required by the Tourist on pleasure or business. Well 
coloured, lined with cloth, and neatly bound in portable 
cases. 

ENGLAND and WALES. 32 inches by 22} 4 6 

. 20 » M2 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. l9in.by 14 2 
WALES, North and South. 14 in. by 114, each 1 


SCOTLAND. 32 in. by 223 es va vee 
 ., cA ae 
COUNTY MAPS of SCOTLAND, each 1 
IRELAND. 20 in. by 143... nee “ ii 
CHEAP MAPS ON PAPER, UNCOLOURED, 
One Shilling each. 
A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; SMITH and SON, Strand, 





London; and Sold by all Booksellers, 





GARDENING FOR bd oe. 
In one neat volume, crow: ve 5" 
HE AMATEUR. GARDENE “ YEAR. 
BOOK: a Guide for those who Cultivate their o ardens in 
the Principles and Practice of Horticulture. By the R Rew HENRY 
BURGESS, LL.D. and Pu. D. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


DR. GUTHRIE ON THE WAR, 
Fifth Thousand, price 1s.; by post, ls. 2d. 
HE WAR in some of its SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL, and RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. By Rev. THOMAS 
CUTHRIE, D.D. 
Ed inburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, 


GACRED POETRY. A Selection of the 


choicest, for families and schools, by the Editors of the Critic, 
In 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. cloth. A copy sent free by post to any person 
inclosing the price in postage-stamps. Also, Nos. 1 to 10 of a Second 
Edition of the same, price 3d. each. 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


BEAUTIFUL POETRY.—On the Ist of each 
month, price 3d. BEAUTIFUL POETRY: a selection of the 
choicest in our language. Second Edition of Vols. 1. and IL, price 
5s. 6d. each ; superbly bound. 7s. 6d. each. Parts L. to IV. of Vol. Ml, 
price ls. each. Copies sent by post free to any m inclosing the 
price in postage-stamps to THE CRITIC a 2, Essex sex-street, Stra: Strand. 


‘THE LAW of LIMITED LIABILITY, with 
the Joint-Stock Companies Registration Act, be other Statutes, 
Notes, Forms, and Instructions for the f such C 
By EDWARD W. COX, ., Barrister-at-Law. in One Vol. 
LAW TiMEs O: ice, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Now ready, 
NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ 
et including Petty § Sessions, aoe & Sessions, Quarter 
Sessions and the new Criminal Juri ith the Pr , Forms, 














ip 8. 








edents, &c. By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Barrister-at- 
Law, Author of “The Militia Law,” “ The Duties of agistrates,” &e, 
Price 9s. cloth; 10s. 6d. half-bound; 11s. 6d. bound. Sent free by post 


to any person forwarding the price to the publisher. 
LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Now ready, 
THE LAW and PRACT ICE of BILLS of 

SALE, with the Law of Bills of Sale of Shi all the Decided 
Cases, Statutes, and numerous Precedents. By JOSEPH BEAUMONT, 
Esq. Edited by the Editor of the Law Times, Price 6s. 6d. cloth: 
8s. ralf-bound ; 9s. bound. Sent free by return of post to any person 
inclosing a@ Post-Office Order for the price to the 

LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND EXHAUSTION. 
Just published, new and — eaaton:, price ls., or by post for 


THE SCIENCE of "LIFE; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, a 

and Self-management; together with Instructions for securing Health 
Longevity, and that sterling happi onl lable through the jaci- 
cious observance of a well-regulated gourse of life. By a PHYSICIAY 
London: SHERWOOD and Co., 23, Paternoster-row; HANMay, 
63, Oxford-street; MANN, 39, Cornhill; HORNE, 19, Leicester-square 








| and all Booksellers. 








THE WAY TO BE CHEERFUL. 
Price 6d. sewed ; cloth, 1s.; cloth, gilt edges, Is. 6 
WHat CAN'T BE CURED MUST BE 
ENDURED; or, Christian Patience and Forbearance in 
Practice. 

“The more a Christian bears, the more he is enabled to bear: his 
nerves and his sinews = and grow strong under his burdens."— 
Bp. Hopkins on James i. i 

London : Niseet and Co., Berners-street. 


eee : 8 MISCELLANY OF Agents, 4 LITERATUKE. 
Vol. VIII. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


read 
ECOLLECTIONS of RUSSIA — during 
) THIRTY-THREE a. RESIDENCE. By A GERMAN 





| NOBLEMAN. 











NEW BOOK BY MISS BREWSTER. 
Just published, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE MILLIE and HER FOUR PLACES. 
By MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER, Author of “ Work, Plent: 
to do and how to do it;” “Sunbeams in the Cottage,” &c. 

Also, Cheap Edition, ‘limp cloth, price ls. 


CHEAP EDITION OF DR. CHALMERS’S WORKS. 
Just published, price 6s. 
NATURAL THEOLOGY, LECTURES ON 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY, ber ae Lectures to Students, &c. 


Edition, 
THE MISSIONARY "of KILMANY. By Rey. 
JOHN BAILLIE. Limp cloth, price 1s. 
Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and Co. 


BEST ADVICE FOR BOYS. 
RBuY the BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, Price 2d. 


Monthly. and you will have a first-rate book to read, and also a 
chance of receiving one of the Twenty Silver Lever Watches (mant- 
factured by Bennett, Cheapside, London), which will be given away 
at Christmas next. A Specimen Number and Prospectus sent to any 
part of the United Kingdom for three -stamps to the Publisher, 

SAMUEL 0. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 


NE <W TALE in the BOY’S OWN MAGA- 

ZINE, Price 2d. att The “LIFE OF A DOG,” \y 
THOMAS MILLER, wey y HARRISON WEIR, is continued i 
the August Number of the BOY'S OWN MAGAZINE, which a 
contains sixty columns of pede. ee reading, and six beautiful En- 
gravings. Sold everywhere, and will be sent to any part of the King- 
dom on receipt of 3d. by the Publisher, 

SAMUEL O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 


(THE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, price Two- 


pence, Monthly.—This periodical was commenced on January |, 
1855, and has already attained a brilliant success. Eight numbers are 
now in print, containing most interesting —— of Benjamin 
Franklin, the — boy, Whittington, James Watt, Oliver Crom- 
well, Napoleon the T wird,” Christopher Columbus, Captain Cook, 
Wolsey, the Ipswich Wosake-bep: Chatterton, the boy-poet, with 
faithful portraits of all “ these boys who have become great men.”— 
Adventures with boa-constrictors, buffaloes, bears, wolves, caymen, 
eagles, and other denizens of the forest and the prairie, copiously ilus- 
trated with characteristic engravings—The tools of war, and faithful 
accounts of the most celebrated battles of ancient and modern times— 

e Goodwin Sands, and other marvellous for i 
with admirable engraved sketches of Naples and Mount Vesuvius, of 
Pompeiiand Herculaneum, of Florence, Rome, Paris, London, Egypt, and 
the Nile—The History (continued monthly) of that romantic epoch, the 
conquest of Mexico by Cortes and his Spaniards—Notes on natural 
history, with pictures of poultry—Boys’ sports and pastimes, with plan 
of cric ket-ground and other out-door and in-door games. 

The Boy's Own Magazine is published monthly, price Twopence, 
and the eight numbers from January to August inclusive (Sixteen- 
pence in all) can be obtained of any bookseller, newsvendor, or 
periodical dealer in the kingdom. These eight nu:nbers can likewise be 
obtained direct from the office, post free, by sending Sixteenpence, 
either in postage-stamps or post-office order, payable to the publisher, 
SAMUEL O. BEETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London. 

N.B. The purchaser of the twelve monthly twopenny numbers, from 
January to December, of The Boy's Own Magazine, is entitled 
toa chance in the distribution of the Twenty Silver Lever Watches 
(manufactured by Bennett. Cheapside, London, for the proprietors of the 
magazine) which will be given away at Christmas next. 




















LONDON: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Gilesg Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street. 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, September 1, 1855 
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